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The California emigrants whose misfortune it was to be thrown into 
"Salt Lake valley to spend the past winter, feeling agrieved at the treat¬ 
ment they received at the hands of the Mormons, intended, on reaching 
California, to write letters to their friends in the states, informing them 
of their grievances, and advising them not to come to Salt Lake valley 
to spend a winter so miserably as they had done, unless compeled by 
stern necessity. This was their intention until theyreached Carson’s 
valley, on the east side ot the Nevada or California mountains, and for 
two weeks after the first trains began to arrive there. 

But as the emigrants began to accumulate in that valley, waiting for 
the snow to settle upon the mountains so that the teams could cross over 
into California, and related to each other their personal experience in 
Salt Lake valley, and the astounding facts which had come to their 
knowledge, the idea was suggested to their minds that instead of each in¬ 
dividual’s writing his own private letter to his friends in the states, the 
better plan would be to embody the facts in the possession of all in a 
large pamphlet, containing brief reasonings and logical deductions from 
those facts, and send copies of the same to their friends at home. Tho 
considerations which led to this course were such as the following, viz : 

1st, Such a work would give a more full and complete view of the 
state of things in Salt Lake valley than could be communicated in the 
compass of a single letter. 

2nd. It would be more likely to gain credence and have influence, if 
the facts should be furnished by a great number of eye witnesses, than 
it would coming from the pen of a single individual. 
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It has been the design to admit none hut authentic, reliable facts, such 
as the witnesses were willing to testify to under oath before any court of 
justice, if called upon to do so. Nor have we obtained only a small part 
of the facts which could have been, had we thought of doing so before 
we left the valley. 15ut had we made the effort whilst there, we proba¬ 
bly should not have been able to obtain only a small part of the charac¬ 
teristic facts which have heretofore transpired in reference to this most 
strange and notorious people. We are satisfied there are facts enough 
of the character which this pamphlet contains, could they be collected, 
to fill at least one largo volume. 

It is not the design of the following pages to give a full representa¬ 
tion of either Mormon principles, Mormon policy or Mormon character. 
Only a sketch is intended. Yet we trust it will be sufficient to enable 
the reader to form a just idea of the principles of action, policy and 
character, of the Mormon people. 

The emigrants in making these statements arc not prompted by feel¬ 
ings of personal animosity, retaliation or revenge, hut by a sense of duty 
which as United States citizens wc owe to ourselves, our country and the 
world. Should the Mormon people receive this testimony as kindly on 
their part, as it is given on ours, they would take heed to the reproof 
and amend their wavs. 

We do not wish needlessly to create a public sentiment against them. 
We wish simply to tell the truth. If it widens the breach between them 
and other people, wc cannot he?o it- Their own conduct is the cause, 
l! is not for the sake of persecutio:.' that these pages appear before the 
public. Were it not that the interest of United States citizens in pass¬ 
ing through Salt Lake valley, and especially in wintering there, are 
sensibly affected by the state of things irf the Mormon community, wc 
should not trouble ourselves to make mention of them. 

We do not wish to he understood that all the Mormon people are 
equally had. There arc many individuals among them who arc naturally 
kind, neighborly and obliging, and who if left to fbeir own course unin¬ 
fluenced by M or monism, would be worthy citizens, .and would gain uni¬ 
versal friendship among all who should become acquainted with them. 
For many of these wc feel duo respect. The good qualities they may 
have are not produced by Mormonism, but are possessed in spite of it. 
It is not the genius.of Mormonism to make folks better but to make 
them worse. The system is worse than the practice of the members 
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would be independently of its influence. The leaders in forming such a 
system are far more to blame than the private members of the church, 
many of whom are .sincere in their adherence to it. 

Those emigrants who passed through Salt Lake valley last season and 
came on to California, being there only a few days or a few weeks, had 
but little reason, as a general thing, to complain. From policy, the 
Mormons would treat them well, wishing a continuance of like patron¬ 
age in time to come. Besides, the number of emigrants in the valley 
some of the time was sq great (two or three thousand) as to exert a res¬ 
training influence upon the Mormons by way of intimidation. 

Nor do we complain of the treatment we received when we first ar¬ 
rived in the valley. The cloven foot did not appear until the winter 
had closed in upon us so that we could not get away. Some few indi¬ 
vidual emigrants fortunately fell into good hands and spent a very com¬ 
fortable winter, but the great majority of them felt their condition to be 
no better than Egyptian bondage. 

We' suppose there may have been a few bad characters among the 
emigrants. But tho emigrants generally were intelligent respectable 
citizens from at least three fourths of the states of the American LniOn. 
and from a great number of places in those states, generally strangers to 
each other until thrown together in Salt Lake valley, and not having 
very good- opportunities even there to become acquainted on accornt oi 
bting scattered throughout the Mormon settlements, and the strict sys¬ 
tem of censorship exercised over them. 

So far as any of the emigrants were guilty of misdemeanors, we disap¬ 
proved of their conduct, and had no more disposition to uphold rascality 
in them than in Mormons or any body else. Nor would we do the least 
thing to screen them from fair and impartial justice. Our motto is. lot 
all stand or fall according to their intrinsic merits. And let all have a 
fair and equal chance for justice in all our civil courts according to the 
customs and usages of civilized nations. 

It is not the design of this work to meddle with the religious system 
of the Mormons. It is their civil aspect at which, we look Incidental¬ 
ly, some references will be made to some of their tenets when intimately 
connected with the subjects upon which we treat, and therefore unavoid¬ 
able. It is their conduct in a social and civil point cl view which we 
wish to discuss. It is one of the excellences of our republican govern¬ 
ment that it allows free toleration of all religious opinions. By it3 or- 
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ganization all are allowed to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. We presume no one wishes to disturb or abridge 
the religious privileges of the Mormons. We are perfectly willing they 
should enjoy them as freely as any other people. Among the emigrants 
who spent the winter in Salt Lake valley were persons of all religious 
opinions, and persons of no religious opinions. Any proposition to inter¬ 
fere with their religious system, as such, would not have been entertain¬ 
ed by them. 

The facts contained in this work have been furnished by a great num¬ 
ber of eye witnesses. In receiving their testimony the same caution has 
been exercised to arrive at the truth which is employed in courts of jus¬ 
tice in the examination of witnesses. Whenever there has been any dis¬ 
crepancy in the testimony of different individuals the whole testimony 
has been rejected. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what we have sought. We are perfectly satisfied the facts in 
the main are correct. If there are any deviations from the truth even 
in minor and unimportant points we have it yet to learn. If any mis¬ 
statements have been made the blame belongs to those who related the 

If any persons should feel disposed to doubt any of the statements con¬ 
tained in these pages,{we refer them to any of the witnesses who have 
given in their testimony, above refered to, who are now here in Califor¬ 
nia, and whose names will be given if necessary; to the 450 emigrants 
now in California who spent the past winter in Salt Lake valley; to the 
100 emigrants now in Oregon who spent the winter in Salt Lake valley; 
to all the emigrants who spent the past winter there, amounting to nearly 
1000, and to all United States citizens who have been intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Mormon conduct and Mormon character for the last 
fifteen years, for the truth of the representation of the Mormon people 
given in this work. We are willing to abide their decision. IV e ask 
the reader toj give these pages a candid and careful perusal without 
either prejudice or prepossession, and judge for himself. 





CHAPTER 1. 

•\mong the thousands of United States citizens who left their homes 
for the California goldmines last season, quite a percentage were compel¬ 
led by various causes to spend the winter in Salt Lake valley. These 
causes were such as the following, viz : sickness, failure of teams, scan¬ 
tiness of means, and lateness of the season. The Mormon people held 
out »reat inducements to the emigrants to remain, by telling them what 
large amounts they could earn in the course of the winter, and promptly 
paying them cash, at first, for labor. Many by these specious encour¬ 
agements were induced to tarry for the winter who otherwise would 
have gone on te California, their much desired destination. 

Much enquiry was made by some of the emigrants respecting southern 
routes to California which might either shorten the time of reaching the 
Pacific ccast, or at least, be safely traveled later in the season. One of 
these routes was that leading out west from the city along the south 
end of Salt Lake, across a saline marsh or desert seventy five or eigty 
miles in width, intersecting the northern route near the Humboldt 
mountains and the head waters of Mary’s river. Another which had 
been represented to some of the emigrants before reaching the valley as 
practicable and the shortest of all, led from the city southwesterly along 
the southern portion of the great California Basin, and entered the south¬ 
ern part of California through Walker’s Pass in the Nevada mountains. 
It is said this pass is better than any other over these lofty and much 
dreaded mountains, and can be traveled in the winter. The other south¬ 
ern route about which inquiry was made led from Salt Lake city about 
tyo hundred miles south over the southern rim of the great California Ba¬ 
sin, and thence southerly along the northwest side of the Colorado river 
to Williams’ Ranch and San Diego. On this route are three deserts, 
one fifty five miles wide, one thirty, and one twenty. 





But invariably no encouragement was given by the Mormons to any 
of these routes. The northern one around the north end of Salt Lake, 
extending into the edge of Oregon, and passing over the Nevada mount¬ 
ains near the head waters of Carson's river, though having several des¬ 
erts. the widest of which is forty miles without grass or water, was 
always recommended as being the only possible or practicable route by 
which to reach the gold diggings. It was also said and well known to 
the emigrants, that ordinarily it would be exceedingly perilous to be 
later than the first of October in crossing the Nevada mountains on this 
route. Consequently, unless the emigrants could leave 'Salt Lake valley 
sufficiently early to pass over by that time, they would be compelled to 
spend the winter there. 

The Mormons had ferries on the Weber and Bear rivers on the north¬ 
ern route, the first about forty, and the second about eighty miles from 
the city, at each of which from five to eight dollars were charged to the 
emigrants for each team, and for persons on horse back, on foot, and for 
loose stock, the prices were in proportion. These ferries were.kept by 
individuals, hut all the Mormon members being required by the regula¬ 
tions of their church to pay in the form of tything, one tenth of all they 
make by the business they pursue into the church fund, and all belong¬ 
ing to this church being indirectly benefitted by the increase of that 
fund, would naturally use their influence to induce emigrants, if they 
could not retain them in.the valley, to take the northern route. 

Several motives influenced the minds of the Mormons to make efforts 
to retain emigrants in the valley through the winter, at least such a 
number as they could easily control. A larger number than they could 
manage they did not.want there at any. one time. They wanted their 
services as laborers in the prosecution of the different kinds of business 
carried on by Mormons in the valley. The emigrants being transient 
persons and not established in any permanent business, could be employ¬ 
ed at lower rates of wages than those for which Mormons were willing 
to labor, consequently those who had to employ large numbers of hands 
would make quite a speculation by. such an operation. Besides, they 
were often better workmen in the various mechanic arts. A sufficient 
number of Mormon hands could not be - employed at any price in tKe 
early fall to answer the demand. More money could he made by busi¬ 
ness men in employing emigrants than in employing Mormons not only 
by the lesser wages given, but by an easier mode of paying them, as the 
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reader will liave opportunity to see in the perusal of the following 
pages. 

Another motive which prompted efforts to' retain emigrants, was the 
tax of two per cent, on their property which they would have to pay to 
the Mormon authorities if they should remain through the winter. The 
emigrants, however, had not the knowledge of this requisition, when 
they consented to remain, nor until the latter part of winter. The Mor¬ 
mons also hoped that by remaining through the winter, numbers of 
them might embrace Mormonism, join the church and become perma¬ 
nent settlers in, the valley. A few individuals, generally supposed not 
from principle but from policy, did join the Mormon church. The 
number however was quite small. Most of the emigrants had less and 
less disposition to do so, the longer they remained, and the more devel- 
opements of the mysteries and fruits of the system they saw. 

Notwithstanding the efforts made to either lead them around the north 
end of Salt Lake, or retain them in the valley through the winter, com¬ 
panies having obtained - , by one moans and another, some information re¬ 
specting the southern route by Williams' Ranch, wofe frecquently start¬ 
ing all the fall until the month of November, ff the emigrants had 
generally had correct knowledge of this route- on their arrival in the 
valley, the most of them would have made drrahgement? to leave Salt 
Lake some time in the fall and prosecute their journey to the Pacific 
coast. It is true, this route is'iongbtHiaft the-northern one. and there 
is more desert country to he crossed, yet many of the emigrants would 
have prefered to. travel that route in the winter' seasonTtrremaining in 
the valley as they could thereby reach California much earlier in the 
spring, it being impossible to cross the Nevada mountains on foot or on 
horseback before May, and with wagons before June. 

Some of the emigrants were the more easily persuaded to remain in 
the valley from having become very much wearied in the journey from 
the states thus far, and ardently desiring the repose of even a temporary 
stopping place. It; seemed a great task to finish out the balance of so 
long and laborious a journey as that from Salt Lake to California, (about 
800 miles the northern route to Sacramento City) without some respite 
in 'their toils and fatigues, especially to those who had not been accus¬ 
tomed to hardships in the states. 

Such provisions as the soil produced were abundant in the valley.— 
F.migragflHH reason to believe that there was an ample supply for all 





who should remain through the winter, and therefore if they had the 
means to purchase, they would not starve. The Mormons repeatedly 
paid business was dull in California, that there was a scarcity of provis¬ 
ions there, that it would be difficult for one to obtain hm board thq 
winter season for his services, and that the emigrants could reach that 
country as early in the spring as would be desirable. Every thing was 
said by the leaders publicly and privately that could well be said, 
discourage both Mormons and emigrants from going to California ana 
persuade them to remain in the valley. , 

It was with great reluctance and repeated struggles of mind, that the 
emigrants finally surrendered their long cherished intention of going 
through to California the same season they started, and came to the 
conclusion to make Salt Lake valley their tarrying place through the 
winter. It was grievous to them to be disappointed in the calculations 
they made when they left the states, and thwarted in the accomplish¬ 
ment of their favorite plans. They stiU had a lurking belief that lt 
would be better for them in a pecuniary point of view to reach Cautor- 
nia last fall, become acquainted with the country, earn what they 
could through the winter, and be ready for the successful prosecution of 
business in the spring, than to remain in Salt Lake valley through the 
winter, arrive in California late the following spring and have every 
thing to learn after their arrival. But all things weighed and balanced, 
they at length concluded to acquiesce in. what appeared to them at the 
time to be the demand of preponderating circumstances, and while away 
the tedious months of winter as best they could. 

The number of emigrants who thus spent the winter in Salt Lake val¬ 
ley in pursuance of such decision is not precisely known to us, but is 
supposed to have been at least, eight or nine hundred, and may possibly 
have been one thousand. One hundred including men women and chil¬ 
dren went to Oregon, and four hundred and fifty (three hundred an 
fifty men and one hundred women and children) came to California 
the northern route the past spring. We are informed that near 
two hundred emigrants went the southern route to the southern part of 
California along with a large train of 500 Mormons. Some small com¬ 
panies went back to the states, and many remained in the valley not 
being able to get away for the want of means. 

But the point of staying for the winter having been settled, the emi¬ 
grants began immediately to cast about and make arranaaMttts lor the 
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prosecution of such kinds of business as were at hand. Some engaged 
in one thing, and some in another, finding employ wherever they could. 
Some engaged in the harvest field, some in cutting hay, some in carpen¬ 
ter and joiner work, some in blacksmithing, some in shoemaking, some in 
tayloring, some in drawing firewood from the cafions (in Salt Lake com¬ 
monly spelt kanyons) of the mountains to the city, some in burning 
charcoal, some in ditching for fencing purposes, some in making shingles, 
some in cutting and drawing saw logs Co the mills, some in teaching, 
some in the medical profession, &c. &c. Some persons resorted to man¬ 
ual labor who had not been much accustomed to it heretofore because 
there was nothing else to which they could turn their hands. 

Thus distributed in the different avocations and employments which 
were at hand, they industriously busied themselves during the fall 
months. There was a general expectation among the emigrants that 
they would not only pay their current expenses by their labor whilst 
there, but would be able also to considerably better their circumstances 
over and above their living, so that they would be able to leave the 
valley with a greater amount of property than they brought into it.— 
This, however, was not the fact. There was a very general disappoint¬ 
ment among the emigrants as to the results of their winter’s employ. 
They did not find themselves as well off in the spring as they expected 
in the fall they should be after having the avails of their winter's labor. 
As a general thing they not only did not make any thing, but left the 
valley poorer than they entered it. The reasons of this sad reverse of 
the reasonable expectations cherished in the fall will appear in the 
sequel. 

The emigrants in the early part of the fall were quite well treated by 
most of the Mormons. It is a universal custom among them to call each 
other brothers and sisters. The use of these endearing appellations in 
their social intercourse, naturally cultivates their social affections tow¬ 
ards one another. Their clanishness, their isolated condition, to a great 
extent shut out from all other communities, and the genius of their so¬ 
ciety organization, containing multifarious offices and relationships, all 
contribute to heighten the force of affection and attach the people the 
more strongly to each other, to their fraternity, and to their system. 
When emigrants are among them most of the Mormon members, if left 
to the untrameled exercise of the generous impulses of their social na¬ 
tures, would treat them kindly, transfering a part of their affections to 
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the emigrants which they were wont to bestow upon one another. This 
M .as the case for some time after our arrival in the valley. We then felt 
that we were among a social and kind people. 

• ' But late in the fall and especially in the early winter an over reaching 
and hard hearted policy began to be manifested throughout the valley. 
T- wa-es of emigrants were reduced, cash was withheld from them by 
counsel of the leaders in payment of their dues, there were fewer open- 
ing$ for business and less demand for labor. Many of the emigrants 
l a i more or less difficulty in finding situations where they could be em¬ 
ployed through the winter, and some could scarcely find enough to do 
,, v for t h e i r board. The most of the emigrants were necessiated to 
labor for such compensation as the Mormons saw fit to give, and for such 
t-. i of pay as they saw fit to make. There was no alternative, borne 
>f the emigrants had sold the Mormons property for which they were to 


receive their pay in the winter or spring. 

The heads of the Mormon church had become greatly alarmed at the 
vast amounts of money which their people had freely paid to the mer¬ 
chants for their commodities. In some instances four or five thousand 
dollars per day had been taken in for goods at individual stores when 
first opened. The people having been so long deprived of the opportu¬ 
nity of purchasing adequate supplies, rushed in large crowds to the 
stores from all parts of the settlements, even 20; SO, and 40 miles dis¬ 
tant, to obtain such things as they wanted. The inhabitants were 
the more eager to purchase because they did not suppose there 
was r. sufficient supply for the demand, especially of some kinds of goods, 
an 1 knew that those who should come first would be first served.— 
They paid their money the more freely to the merchants, because 
they had obtained a large proportion of it from the California emigrants 
who had passed early in the season by sellibg them such articles as they 
wanted at enormous prices, asking from twenty five cents to one dollar 
per-pound for flour, and for other things in proportion. Having obtained 
their money easily it went freely. 

The merchants who had brought their goods from the states must use 
the money they had received to either pay for goods already purchased or 
others which they wished to purchase. In either case the money would 
go out of the valley to the states. This would diminish the amount in 
circulation and make it scarce among the people. Considerable effort 
was made by the Mormon loaders to prevent the people from purchas- 
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ing so large Amounts of goods, and the merchants from carrying off what 
they had already received. In order to pacify the leading Mormons, bo 
suffered to prosecute their wonted business with less hindrance, and se¬ 
cure a greater amount of patronage, some of the merchants joined the 
church. 

But the balance of trade being unavoidably against the Mormon peo¬ 
ple on account of their inland location, and consequently so far as that 
trade is carried on, necessarily draining the country of its circulating 
medium, the plan was devised of withholding from emigrants who were 
to tarry through the winter, all cash so far as it could be done under 
any plausible pretest.* This was designed to compensate in part for 
the largo amounts already paid to the merchants. If the nearly 1000 
• emigrants in the valley should be paid their dues in cash, it would still 
further drain the country of its money. They wished to guard against 
this, and the leaders counseled the people not to pay the emigrants any 
money when they could possibly avoid it, and not suffer them to carry 
any out of the valley if they had any plausible excuse for getting it 
[ away from them. By this edict from head quarters, the sympathies of 

, the Mormon people were dried up, their attitude and their conduct 

towards the einigrants-suddenly changed, and they seemed more dis¬ 
posed to injure than to befriend them. 

Thus were the emigrants oppressed through the past winter. But 
the state of things grew worse and worse from fall to spring. Net only 
was there a diminution in the wages paid for labor, but there was a de¬ 
terioration in the quality of the pay, and an increasing reluctance to 
pay any thing whatever. Many of the emigrants who had either loan¬ 
ed the Mormons money, sold them property upon credit, or labored for 
them, were compelled to come away without their pay. Every expedi- 
: ent was resorted to, to draw upon the resources of the emigrants, and 

r cripple them in getting sufficient outfits to leave the valley. Some could 

1 not get away without aid from their friends. Others, not able to get this 
aid, had to remain in the valley. Thus the emigrants wore sorely abused 
a and oppressed by a people professing to be religious, bat who in point t 
fact, when under the influence of Mormon edicts, are as clanish, hard- 

® *That there was a general concerted plan to this effect became ap¬ 
is parent to the emigrants in the beginning of winter. They discovered 
■,r. that it was the design to either pay them in truck of one kind and 
j, another, or to defer payment until spring. 
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hearted, over reaching, and reckless of the rights of others, as either 
swindlers or robers. 

This line of policy was adopted and pursued by the Mormon church 
when it had large amounts of money in its treasury. They were more 
influenced by self than by the claims of justice. They would sooner 
hoard up the money to carry on their favorite plans of business, than to 
use it to pay their honest debts. One of their leading men the past 
spring stated to an emigrant that the church had $50,000 in coin on 
hand in its treasury to send to the states to aid poor brethren in moving 
to Salt Lake valley the present season. Cash was too good a species of 
property for California emigrants to bring away from Salt Lake valley, 
but it answered very well for the latter day saints to use in bringing in 
their brethren from the United States and from Europe. 

Emigrants stand no chance of obtaining justice by legal process in 
the Mormon courts when their opponent is a Mormon. The Mormon 
courts in all such cases invariably favor the Mormon members even at 
the expense of justice, and contrary to all the evidence adduced. Some 
of the more candid and upright among them acknowledge this to be 
their policy and advise emigrants to avoid law suits with Mormons on 
diat account. There was a general impression among the emigrants 
hat there was no manner of use in going to law with Mormons in Mor. 
non courts for the recovery of debts. In almost every instance, those 
vho resorted to the law to collect their dues, not only failed to collect 
iny thing, but had either a part or the whole of the cost to pay also 
t is one of the strangest of the most strange things that however the 
uit may issue, whether in favor of the one or the other of the parties, 
he emigrant is almost as certain to have either a part or all the cost to 
ay as the sun is to rise. If an emigrant is sued, and procures a non- 
uit he often has the cost to pay. If he sues a Mormon and the evidence 
a his favor is so clear as to be irresistible, still he will, in some mysteri- 
us way, have either a part or all the cost to pay. The costs, too, es¬ 
pecially where emigrants have them to pay, are enormous. Says an 
■migrant, who spent the winter in Salt Lake valley, “ I have had some 
iuits there and have become somewhat acquainted with their legal pro- 
eedings from which I have learned that the cost of a summons from a 
ustice of the peace is six dollars, the service by a constable six dollars, 
the charge for milage one dollar and fifty cents each mile, and other fees 
,-ither in proportion or still more oppressive.” He further adds, “ In one 
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guit which I had, the court said I was not guilty, but should pay the cost 
of suit.” 

Some of the Mormons who hold offices, said to certain emigrants, if 
they should not shew favor to their brethren, but should administer im¬ 
partial justice tee emigrants as well as to Mormons, they would lose 
their offices; that they were counseled from head quarters not only to 
favor their brethren, but also to endeavor to get away from the traveler 
passing through their country, his money and effects in every way in 
which it could be done, from common trade to highway robery and mur¬ 
der. These are startling allegations, but the emigrants have become 
thoroughly convinced of their truth by the most indubitable evidence 
furnished them in the process of their own bitter experience. They 
were disinclined to believe evil of the Mormons faster than demonstra¬ 
tive evidence multiplying thick and fast around them irresistibly forced 
conviction upon their minds. They could not readily believe the evi¬ 
dence of their own eyes. Their belief did not keep pace with the evi¬ 
dence, but lingered in the rear. Especially was this the case with those 
who had had but little previous acquaintance with Mormonism. They 
were not prepared to believe Mormon principles and Mormon policy a# 
bad as they really were. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Mormons have no fixed, settled principles of law or established 
usages. Their legal proceedings are informal, illegal, and unjust. 
They are constantly changed according to circumstances to suit the 
Mormon interests. This whole subject will be better illustrated by the 
insertion of a few authentic facts, than by any mere statements of ours. 

Patrick Kyler, a young man, and California emigrant, who came into 
Salt Lake valley last season, worked four months at the rate of $25 per 
month for a Mormon who had just commenced the pottery business on 
the eastern border of the city. A week or two before he quit work he 
was sent by his employer to mill with a grist. Soon after he started, 
one of the neighbors came out as he was going by the house and asked 
him to take a little additional grain in his wagon to mill for him. He 
did so, but not returning until late in the evening, he took the entire 
load home. The next morning when he hitched up his team he took 
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the small grist of his neighbor home to his house. His employer asked 
him what he had been doing and he told him the circumstances. 

After his time was out he asked liis employer for his wages who 
refused to pay him, and accused him of having stolen some of his flour 
'and sold it to his neighbor. Mr. Kyler sued his employer for his wages, 
and proved on the trial by the man for whom he took the small grist, 
the facts in the ease as they were, that he took a small grist for him to 
mill and brought it back after being .ground, yet strange to tell, this tes¬ 
timony .was disregarded and the young man was adjudged in the Mor¬ 
mon courts guilry of stealing. He was punished for his crime by haying 
the §100 due him for services taken to satisfy the Mormon authorities 
and pay the-costs of suit. He received nothing. 

At the time the emigrants were leaving Salt Lake valley last spring, 
lie had not means enough to come away. Some young men who owned 
a team ofiered to give him his passage to California if he could purchase 
his own provisions to eat on the way, but he had not the means to do it, 
and therefore was obliged to remain in Salt Lake valley. 

Upon no prieciple of law or justice could this man be accused of theft. 
He was wrongfully, unjustly, and cruelly, accused. He was perfectly 
innocent of all crime and yet by means of this false accusation, he was 
swindled out of his four months wages. It such treatment of California 
emigrants is not iniquitous and oppressive, these terms are wholly with¬ 
out signification. This is no more nor less than a Mormon trick to 
swindle an emigrant out of his just dues. Any thing for a pretext will 
answer their purpose. Such Mormons are devoid not ohly of all sense 
of justice, but of every feeling of humanity. Let a young man labor all 
winter to get means to prosecute his journey to California in the spring 
under the buoyant expectation of being able to accomplish his design, 
and then most cruelly and suddenly blast all his hopes by swindling 
him out of all his .means, and you will see an illustration of Mormon 
principles and Mormon policy. 

During the past winter an emigrant was living in a house in Salt Lake 
city adjacent to another house occupied by a Mormon family. On a 
certain morning a hen was found dead about mid way between the two 
houses. The Mormon .accused the emigrant’s fondly of having killed 
the hen, and prosecuted the emigrant for the recovery of damages. The 
hen had no marks of violence upon it, and no proof could be adduced 
upon the trial, that any body killed it. The emigrant’s wife made oath 
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that she did not kill it, yet without proof, the court rendered a verdict 
against the emigrant, Mr. Samuel Hammond, for $10 damages, and $8 
cost. The common price of hens in the valley at the time was from 25 
to 50 cents each. Why they should render a verdict of ten dollars dam¬ 
ages for a hen worth no more than fifty cents, is marvelous; and why 
they should render a verdict at all against a man without evidence, is 
equally strange. This is another mormon trick to swindle an emigrant 
out of his property. The finding of the dead hen furnished a pretext 
for instituting a suit to recover any amount of damages the cupidity of a 
mormon might demand. Had forty or fifty dollars been demanded, it 
probably would have been granted on the samo principle that the ten 
dollars were. It seems the verdict had no reference to the value of the 
hen. The verdict was rendered upon some other principle. The ten 
dollars were twenty times the value of the hen, and the amount might 
just as well have been fifty or one hundred times the hen’s value. One 
would suppose that the idea would be suggested to this mormons mind 
of buying up all the hens in Salt Lake valley if he could make nine dol¬ 
lars and fifty cents on each one by such a speculation. He could even 
afford to send to California for hens to take to Salt Lake, because they 
can be bought in Sacramento City for about $4 apiece, and in southern 
California for half that sum. 

Dr. Vaughn of Missouri was shot last winter in one of the southern 
mormon settlements of Utah Territory by a mormon of the name of 
Hamilton. This was done at night near Mr. Hamilton’s house. Mr. 
Hamilton borrowed a pistol and prepared it beforehand for the express 
purpose of killing Dr. V. The pretence was, a suspicion that Dr. Vaughn 
was too familiar with his wife. 

The trial of Hamilton came off some time afterwards in Salt Lake City 
at tho Bowery or mormon meeting house. On the trial, as it was called, 
which did not last more than fifteen minutes, not a single witness was 
sworn. A few questions wore asked to persons not under oath, and 
whom Hamilton had brought with him for the purpose of telling a tale 
favorable to his interests. He furnished them with horses to ride to the 
city, and paid their board in the city Immediately after the questions 
had been asked, and a few remarks bnd been made by one and another, 
in a desultory manner, without, any organization of a court, or even of a 
business meeting, it was motioned and seconded that Mr. Hamilton be 





acquired/ The motion unanimously carried. On this occasion not » 
vord of proof was brought forward to show that Dr. V. was guilty of 
any crime whatever. Immediately after the acquittal those present ut- 
lorod loud cheers, and said to Mr. Hamilton, God bless you brother Ham- 
h on. Brigham Young attended as advocate for Mr. Hamilton He 
said he did not appear as the prophet of the Lord then, hut only as Brig¬ 
ham Young. 

This transaction shows the informality of legal proceedings omo»g 
-j.c; mormons, that the supremacy of the law is not always maintained - 
in Salt Lake valley, and that there is a power among them wkich is 
above and independent of law. They can try a man for his life without 
( ven the forms of law, and without juries, judges, or organized courts, 
before Mr. Hamilton arrived in Salt Lake City for trial, Brigham Young 
g ad said that he must be cleared, and because whatever he says must be 
< ' in Sait Lake; valley, generally is done, it was expected 1ft; would be 

cleared, though guilty of murder in the eye of the law of civilized na¬ 
tions. The acquittal of Mr. Hamilton was a justification of the act of 
killing Dr. Vaughn,. The mormon leaders approved that a: , not so 
much on account of their zeal for virtue, as from an avaricious desire to 
enrich the treasury of the church by the confiscation of Ins property 
sifter hi-; death, and an appropriation of it to their own use. This eon- 
iii-cation they actually made. 

.Mr. William Galloway sued Mr. J. VY. Goodcll on account, before 
( apt. Brown, a justiee of the peace in and for the county of Weber, sit¬ 
uated in Salt Lake valley about forty miles north utf Salt Lake City.— 
These men had had deal with each other. Mr. Goodeli was owing Mr. 

(1 alio way §27 30. Mr. Galloway had borrowed an auger of Mr. GoodeH 
and had lent three bushels of his wheat to a third person. Mr. Gallo- 
wu y being in the city, sent for his pay intending to go soon the southern 
route to California. Mr. Goodeli immediately sent him his pay. deduct¬ 
ing out the value of the auger and wheat, estimating them at the prices 
v, Jiieh were current at the time and place when they were had by Gal¬ 
loway ; well knowing that this was his only opportunity to get his pay, 
a v.J that Galloway was the only man on whom ho had any claim. 

But Air. Galloway was offended, went immediately to Brownsville and 
1? the estimated yaluc of the auger and wheat, SI 1, 



y fh i, - . : \ a ^ Ml balance of his demand. At the trial be- 

jfWfll-. ; :f •:; -c-.i-stCa v 1,5 called. Ccpt. Brown, the act- 






sn'g jusfice in the case, lived at Brownsville and invited Mr. Dana, a jus¬ 
tice ci she peace from Ogden, a few tn V- < 'ant, to sit with him on the 
d- trial. • After the testimony had been given arid the lawyers on both sides 
had finished their pleas, Mr, Brown got wp. end instead of giving a 
charge to the 1 jury as is usual and as tiiustme ought to do, simply petti¬ 
fogged for.Galloway*, stating to the jury rimy need not leave their seats 
to bring in their verdict, intimating uubin.- idsigly that i: should be in 
favor ( i Galloway. Mr. Dana then aro.-.e :*:>u snsiained Mr. Brown, urg¬ 
ing open the jury the same tilings. Bui ,•>. jury, notwithstanding th ; 
•efforts ofi tho justices, retired, and after deliberation, brought in theifc 
•deci-.-ion, no cause of action. 

Galloway then appealed tho suit to the County court of Weber coun¬ 
ty. bo for - which ie was tried. In this second trial the jury did r.ot 
agree, four being in favor of no cause of adieu, and two thinking that 
an a' -a ■ng>At of fifty cents should be made on each bushel of wheat lent, 
because it could be bought that much cheaper at the time of trial than 
whet. «;•. i wheat v, as taken from Mr. Go. ftii. This would have given 
•fall way >150,'and thrown the cost upon Gocdcll. A new* trial before 
the same court was granted, and a new jury was called which brought 
in no, cause of action.* Mr. Gallow ay then took an appeal to the su¬ 
preme court of Salt Lake City, and immediately after went to Copt. 
Brown, before whom the case was first tried, and swore out a writ of 
attachment on Mr. Goodelbs property to secure the cost for the nest 
court. 

The sheriff was sent by Capt. Brown, to cither attach Mr. Goodoll’a 
property and bring it to Brownsville, a distance of nearly twenty miles, 
or collect of Mr. Goodell half the costs which had been made in the three 
trials, amounting in all to $110. Mr. Goodell had previously left tho 
frontier settlements in company with other emigrants and proceeded as 
far as Willow Creek for the double purpose of recruiting his anhpals 
preparatory to proceeding on his journey to Oregon, and also to got 
away from a community which he had found so intolerable as that of the 
mi or mens. Mo stock had eaten off the grass and it was better than could 
' be found in the vicinity of the settlements. It was however so early 
(about the last of February or first of March) that the old snow covered 
a part of the ground and there were frequent fresh snows. 

*On this last trial an effort was made to smuggle in accounts which 
were not on file at the first trial. 
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The sheriff called on Mr. Goodell and made known to him his busi¬ 
ness. Mr.' 'ell, though viewing it as unjust and illegal, offered to 
turnouth x yoke of fine oxen, his only team with which to go to 

Oregon. ! he sheriff would not accept of them without the wagons 

and - cents also, thus turning Mr. GoodelPs family into the snow 
whi-Jj -:en eight inches deep, without either wagons or tents to 
...... from the merciless storms which, at that season of the year, 

;-y* severe in Salt Lake valley. 

;dell. rather than have his wagons torn from him, and his fam¬ 
ily oi' women and children turned out into the snow fifteen miles from 
the nearest settlement, finally consented to pay half the cost which had 
been made, and accordingly forked over fifty five dollars cash to satisfy 
the unjust and illegal demand. 

Here was an effort made to oppress an emigrant. Not owing any 
thing, there was no cause of action against him. He was not legally 
liolden to pay a cent’s cost already incured, nor was he under any legal 
or moral obligation to jeopardize or encumber his property to secure any 
costs which might afterwards be made by Galloway’s appeal. It legally 
belonged to him to secure the costs which might result from his own ap¬ 
peal. The issuing of an attachment for Mr. Goodell’s property was ille¬ 
gal and unjust. There was no claim upon it, and the demand of $55, 
to pay one half the cost was equally illegal and unjust. It was nothing 
but mere extortion. The inexorable demand of the sheriff, if he had had 
any legal claim upon Mr. Goodell, not being satisfied with twelve oxen, 
worth about $500, to secure the costs to be made in an attempt to collect 
eleven dollars, but insisting on taking away his wagons and their con¬ 
tents, and turning his family into the snow, shows a want of sympathy 
and humanity. It shows a hard-heartedness and an extortionary dispo¬ 
sition characteristic of the mormon people. It showed a wanton dispo¬ 
sition to annoy, incommode, and needlessly distress an innocent and res¬ 
pectable family of a minister of the gospel, to gratify mormon avarice 
and mormon intolerance. 

A man by the name of Smith was sued to recover payment for driving 
eight head of cattle twelve miles. When the officer went to serve the 
summons upon Mr. Smith, he was gone away from home, and received 
no notice of the trial. Yet the summons was returned and the trial held 
without the knowledge of the defendant. A judgment of fifty dollars 
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■was rendered,—Forty to pay for driving the cattle, and ten to cover the 
cost made by the justice and constable. 

The trial being an exparte one, the judgment was illegal. Still an 
attachment was issued to secure the payment of the judgment. F<# 
this purpose the officer went and attached sixty two head of cattle, worth 
forty dollars each on an average, and in the aggregate, two thousand 
four hundred and eighty dollars! What an enormous sum to secure so 
small a debt! How unlike legal proceedings in civilized countries!— 
If one day's work of one man in driving cattle and a little service of a 
justice of the peace and a petty constable cost in Salt Lake valley 
$2480, or even jeopardizes that amount of property, we would recom¬ 
mend to people to transact their own business and not employ others to 
do it for them. 

And what was the motive for attaching so large a number of Mr 
Smith’s cattle 1 Not surely to secure the debt; for two of the cattle 
would have more than secured the fifty dollars, and would have been 
deemed ample any where else but in Salt Lake valley. But the motive 
was simply this : the officer is allowed five cents per day for each head of 
stock he should attach to pay him for taking care of it, and the greater 
the number, the greater his fees. In this instance he would be allowed 
three dollars and ten cents per day for taking care of this stock over 
and above his other fees. Mr. Smith, although regarding the proceed¬ 
ing as illegal, and the demand extortionary and unjust, nevertheless re¬ 
luctantly consented to pay it, being compelled by the force of circum¬ 
stances so to do. 

This transaction also shows the illegality, informality, injustice and 
recklessness of legal proceedings in Salt Lake valley. It also shows the 
disposition which mormons there manifest to extort property from the 
emigrants and oppress them when in their power. 

A Mr. Baker, a California emigrant, and a Mr. Gilbert, a mormon, 
started from the eastern part of Iowa near Montrose, last season to trav¬ 
el together as far as Salt Lake. The mormon, not having sufficient 
outfit of his own, needed some assistance. Mr. Baker neighborly and 
kindly lent him forty dollars in money, and a yoke of oxen to use on the 
journey, only requiring him to draw two hundred pounds of his flour 
as long as he should have the use of his oxen. 

Mr. Baker had several passengers whom ho was taking through to 
California, who occasionally ate pudding or mush and milk with the 





family of the mormon as they prefered'. it to meat. Tho family had 
jilenty of milk and corn meal and therefore could furnish these accom¬ 
modations •without serious inconvenience. • lint Mr. Baker, td.compen- 
sate them for these neighborly acts, frequently gave them taccin, coffee, 
sugar, rice &c., considered to be of equal value. 

As they were journeying along the road, Mrs. Gilbert, the wife of the 
mormon, would frequently step upon the graves of Missourians, which. , 
were numerous along the road last year, and disdainfully and contempt¬ 
uously stamp them down, because the Missourians liad driven the mor- - 
mons out of their state a few years ago. Mr. Baker remonstrated with 
her for so doing, saying she did not know that these were the same indi¬ 
viduals who Uhl it.’ She however persisted in the practice of stamping; 
upon the graves of all who haded from Missouri, lie thirdly told her. 
ho, would rather bang two mahometans than one mormon through to^ 
Salt bake, and that Brigham Voting was a wlioremaster. Finding it 
unpk % a it; • travel in coraj any with ; norm m fat u y < n acd aur. ot 
having his tcelinga outraged ly Mrs. Gilbert's conduct, be asked for his 
oxer, and hour and started on to wauls Sait bake, arriving several clays 
before the mormon family, and waited their arrival to obtain the lent 
money which lie needed to bear his expenses on the balance of the jour¬ 
ney to California. 

After Mr. Gilbert's arrival, Mr. Baker saw him and nearly completed 
arrangements by which he was speedily to receive his pay, but Mrs. 
Gilbert opposed it, wearing the breeches instead of her husband whom 
they better fitted. Despairing of getting his pay, except by legal pro¬ 
cess, ho sued Mr. Gilbert before Willard Snow and obtained judgmen t 
tor the debt. Mrs. Gilbert want immediately to judge Hendricks and 
obtained an order for a now trial, filing new papers making a charge for 
pudding and milk eaten by Baker's passengers on the way, and accu¬ 
sing Mr. B. of slandering tho mormon people. The trial lasted three 
days. Dr. Willard Richards, one of the twelve mormon apostles, a coun¬ 
selor to tho first presidency of the mormon church, secretary of state oi 
the organized state of Deseret, editor of the only paper published in halt 
L*ko valley, post master in Salt Lake City, &c., was counsel for Mr. 
Gilbert. 

In tho course of his sage remarks on this occasion, he uttered the fol¬ 
lowing strange language, saying, “ what was law one day, was not law 
tanker day ; that they-, (the mormons,) were governed by the Holy 





Ghost.'’ la the course of the trial efforts were made to impeach Ur. 
Baker's character, a subject entirely foreign to the question at issue. 
It is said that Orson Hyde, one of the twelve apostles, who hah just ar¬ 
rived at Salt Lake from the state of Iowa, where lie resides and publish¬ 
es the Frontier Guardian, opposed the course taken by the court in im¬ 
peaching Mr. Baker's character, as improper and unjust, that he was 
several times checked by his mormon brethren and requested to desist, 
and afterwards was taken one side and privately rebuked for taking the 
part.of an emigrant. Having just come from the United States, a land 
of civilization and of law, ho was too much imbued with a sense ••• - 

tico to suit the tastes of the nefarious mormon faction. Mr. U-.er was 
adjudged guilty of slander against the mormons and judgment was. ren¬ 
dered against him a little exceeding his claim against Mr. Cilbci: so a s 
to throw the cost upon him. Mr. Baker was about out ol ro<r> j. laid 
to borro w some of his friends and sell some of his team to pay h:s ex¬ 
penses, and get through to California. 

Thus after having waited- in Salt Lake valley both before and aft r 
the arrival of the mormon wfio owed him, and carried his suit threph 
two successive courts for the recovery of tho money lie had lent in 
neighborly kindness, he was most cruelly and unjustly thrown out of it 
by the mormon authorities, which it is pretended are governed by the 
Holy Ghost. It seems, then, that the Holy Ghost teaches the mormdns 
to cheat a man out of his just dues if he happens to fall into th or newer. 
The mormon law, which is one thing to-day and another thing tomor¬ 
row, in more than nine cases out of ten where emigrants have suits with 
mormons, changes and veers abqut like a weather cock in the wind, so 
that injustice and oppression are thrown upon the emigrant, as the en¬ 
tire catalogue of such suits in the morpnon courts will show to any one 
who will take the trouble to examine. According to the mormon no¬ 
tion the Holy Ghost dictates one thing to-day and -another thing tomor¬ 
row, but all things to favor the latter day saints at the expense of all 
others. If Mr. Gilbert and his wife had had the Holy Gho»t in them, as 
l)r. Richards contended the morm 0 ns have, they would promptly and 
cheerfully have paid Mr. Baker his dues, and would havo been ready' to 
reciprocate tho favors already received by lending him, a yoke of oxen 
to finish out the balance of his journey to California, if he needed, fn 
point of fact this pretence of being under divine influence in the prac¬ 
tice of such iniquities, is tho verifies t hypocrisy ever exhibited by mor- 
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tala. This trial produced quite a sensation among a few of the mor¬ 
mons and the emigrants generally who were knowing to the circumstan¬ 
ces. Mr. B, had a few warm friends who were mormons and who were 
disgusted with the mormon authorities. 

A few months ago a party was held in the old fort in Salt Lake City, 
to which two men came without tickets, the one, Mr. Hateh, a mormon, 
the other, Mr. Kelley, an emigrant. The managers ordered them both 
to leave. Mr. Kelley started, and on reaching the door said Mr. Hatch 
had no ticket, and besides, he himself had been invited by one of the 
company to attend. Some altercation ensued. But finally Mr. Kelley 
left, Mr. Stevenson, one of the managers, following him out doors and 
requesting him to make no disturbance and go away. Mr. Kelley start¬ 
ed to leave, but Mr. Hateh, who had followed Mr. Stevenson out door, 
M-ized a club and struck Mr. Kelley, knocking him down, saying he 
would take care of him, and walked towards the house. Mr. Kelley im¬ 
mediately jumped up, seizing a club and knocking Mr. Hatch down in 
turD. 

Mr. Kelley and Mr. Hatch sued each other the same day, but Mr. 
Kelley the earliest in the day. However, Mr. Hatch’s suit was brought 
on fi rs t and tried, and Mr. Kelley was sentenced to wear the ball and 
chain ten years and be confined to hard labor as the penalty of the mor¬ 
mon law for an ordinary assault and battery. Afterwards Mr. Kelley's 
suit was brought on and tried. Mr. Kelley gave the name? of certain 
persons to the justice to be subpoened as witnesses, who were not. No 
witnesses but mormons were allowed. An attempt was made to prove 
that Mr. Hatch was a member of the party, although the lady of the 
house where the party was held had already testified on the first trial 
that Mr. Hatch was not invited. Mr. Kelley wished to prove in this 
trial the same thing, but was not allowed to do so. After the witnesses 
were examined, Mr. K. asked the privilege of making some remarks, but 
the sheriff, who was also advocate for Mr. Hatch on this trial, told him 
to sit down. The result of the trial was an acquittal of Mr. Hatch. 

Here is an instance of two men guilty of the same offence, tried by the 
same authorities, the one sentenced to ten years hard labor, wearing the 
ball and chain at the same time, and the other whose crime was the 
worst as having been the aggressor, acquitted and set free to run at 
large. This is mormon justice with a vengeance. This is fickle minded 
law. which is one thing to-day and another and quite different thing to- 






morrow. This shows that it is an invariable rule among the mormons 
to show favor to their brethren when at law with the gentiles, as they 
call all others but themselves. The penalty in this case was entirely 
disproportionate to the crime. In civilized countries so great a punish¬ 
ment is not inflicted for so small an offence. Besides, great partiality 
was shown in punishing so severely the one, and clearing the other of 
two men guilty of the same offence. 

Mr. Kelley was trameled with a chain fastened to his ancle at one end 
and the other to a cast iron ball weighing several pounds, and thus set 
to work to suffer the penalty of mormon law, and give ten years of ser¬ 
vice from a short life to subserve the interests of the mormon church. 
But Mr. K. was not a very profitable laborer. He would work no longer 
than he was watched, and no harder than was compatible with his case. 
It required as much labor to watch him and keep him employed as all 
he performed for the mormons. Whenever he could get opportunity in 
the temporary absence of his overseer, he would seize a sharp axe, lay 
his chain on a log and chop it off; thus freeing himself from the ball 
and a part of the chain, a small portion still remaining attached to his 
ancle. He must then be taken to the blacksmith shop and have his 
chain mended and the ball fastened on again. He continued in this way 
for a while, working as he was compelled to, and chopping off his chain 
as he had opportunity, being about as profitable to the state of Deseret 
as Stephen Burroughs was to the state of Massachusetts when put to 
labor contrary to his sentence. Burroughs either did too little or too 
much. He could not pursue a medium course. He was set to making 
wrought nails in a blacksmith shop. At first he made about five in a 
day, but-made them unnecessarily nice. He was reproved for making 
so few. He then made some five hundred in a day, but they were so 
rough and craggy, they had as many heads and horns as the beasts we 
read of in scripture. He was then complained of for making them so 
poor. 

He then devised the plan of getting rid of the nail rods without work¬ 
ing them up. They had occasion to go now and then to a well for wa¬ 
ter : but at this time he made the occasions to visit the well more fr% 
qent than usual, and every time he went, he would Garry a quantity of 
nail rods, cut into short pieces, in the bottom of his pail, and when he 
put it down to draw water, would turn the iron out into the well. He 
continued this course until the lower part of the well was filled up with 
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nail rods.* Tie overseers wondered how so much iron could be worked 
up Rnd’so few nails made out of it. At length the mystery was solve.!. 
The iron was found. He was so unprofitable and unmanagable that die! 
overseers were glad io got^rid of him. So it was with Mr. Kelley. Xkej 
mormons eould not make any capital out of him, and in a short time the, 
governor pardoned him. 

Henry W. Pardo, a California emigrant, and a mechanic, was at work 
last fall in Salt Lake City fqr Mr. Horn. He was receiving l.is pay 
promptly at the rate, of ft! 50 per day. lie also did some work on a 
.•school house near by, for which Mr. Horn paid him in like manner —j 
Whilst thus employed, three men who wished to huild a threshing 
machine* solicited him to leave Mr. Horn's employ and come and work 
f.ir them, ottering the same wages, and as a further inducement, prpmis-j 
■ploy for the winter. With these encourage^ 
incuts lie loft Mr. Horn's employ, where he expected work only a fcW| 
weeks, ana commenced labor for the other men. 

These men were Mr. Widiuan, an emigrant, and Messrs. Van cot and! 
Spencer,mormons. Sir. Widman, machinist, undertook to build the 
machine for the company. Mr. P. was employed as a journeyman, ami 
was nut willing to take Mr. Widman's responsibility for the pay of hi* 
wages. Messrs. Vaneot and Spencer guaranteed the payment. He labor-, 
ed until his wages amounted to $73 75, and finding that he was not 
likely to get his pay, quit work. > Mr. Widman was not able to pay, and: 
the other two now refused. Mr. V. had promised a little before that as 
soon as he could get some wheat ground, which wasMready at the mil!, 
lm would pay -Mr. Pardo out of the avails of the flour, y At length he de¬ 
nied havfpg ma le such a promise and,.utterly refused to.pay him. Mr. 
Widman uttered to make oath that he had made such a promise, but 
was not allowed to do so, being one of the company. 

Mr. Pardo went to Willard Snow to get an attachment for the ma¬ 
chine to secure his pay. lie would not issue one, but requested Mr. 
Pardo to go to Mr. Vaneot and mako another effort to settle with him, 
promising to issue one the next day, provided Mr. % . w ould not settle 
with him. Mr. P. went and made another effort but accomplished 
nothing. lie wont to Mr. Snow the next day, but ho would not issue 
an Attachment unless ho would pay him $80 to secure the cost. The 
day before Mr. P. had asked Mr. S. if he was afraid of lasing his cost, 
and he said no, but now he would not issue an attachment without aa 







advancement of §30. How changed since the day before! What was 
law one day was not law the next. Mr. P. offered to pay the §20 if be 
would secure the collection of the debt, but he would not. Evidently 
there was a contrived plan to cheat Mr. I’ardo out of Ins wages an l 
throw a bill of cost upon him besides. This §30 was donkk , wanted 
fpr that purpose. Mr. Pardo hired his hoard whilst doing the work, a r 
the rate of §5 per week, and paid for it out of his previous < ai nmgp. 

The board bill added to liis wages would make him out of pocket nearly 

§ 100 . 

Mr. Snow was the only acting justice in the city, and ike only one to 
whom^Mr. Pardo could apply for the necessary papers. The;a had ', 
been other justices, but their offices had been .au-pcr.ded ix: order, is the i 
emigrants thought, to give the mormons better opportunity t<> svmdb 
the emigrants in their legal proceedings, not having hut one iusixee in 
the city to whom they could apply for redress of gi ievnroca. Mr. Pan!" 
despairing of collecting his debt, told him they were axl a pack i ras¬ 
cals, and left without receiving a penny. 

Why this unwillingness to let Mr. Pardo have a hi ,i utbe r i.< bln • 
fur bis pay unless there was a fraudulent design to cheat him out oi hi< 

1 wages! The very fact of such reluctance to grant him an attachment 
and also exacting §30 as a prerequisite to the grant ot suciiatiai hment. 
k>okcd very suspicious. Why should a justice of the peace roxuse to 
issue such papers as. persons wUnt, if they are willing to run the risk u! 
having the cost to pay ! if he demeans himself worthy ot his office. ho 
will be impartial and endeavor to promote ibe cause of justice instead ,»x 
acting like a one sided and interested partisan as he manifestly was in 
this case. He evidently wished to,show favor to his brethre n. 

The mormon'people aro so clanish, their courts are managed upon 
principles so destitute of law. and they aro so irrcsisiably inclined to 
cheat, swindlo and oppress the emigrants, that it is not sale Mr them t>» 
put themselves in their power. They may just as well lose a debt, how¬ 
ever just, as go to law in mormon courts for its recovery. 

Mr. Pardo was not tho only ono who suffered by this same company. 
Mr. John Beck, an emigrant, worked on tho same machine to the ainouin 
of |230, paying for his board whilst at work at the rate of §4 per week, 
which ho paid out of previous earnings. His labor was reckoned at 
per day. His board was about §50 which added to his wages made 
which he lost in tho same way as Mr. Pardo. Philip Keller, an end- 






grant, and a blasksmith, worked upon the same machine to the amou 
of $196, nono of which he got. He hired his board of an emigrants 
was going to California at $4 per week, but not getting his pay for 1 
labor could not pay it as he expected to be able to do, and was oblig 
to give his note for his board payable in California, thus incommodi 
the emigrant by delay of the payment. His board was reckoned at 
per week, amounting to some §45, which added to his wages would ma 
§241. 

By this cruel failure to receive his dues he was left so destitute 
means that he, although a blacksmith by trade, was compeled to go 
the canons of the mountains and cut fence poles and sell them to the 
habitants as best he could, in order to get flour to sustain life on 1 
journey to California. 

By this one operation, these three men lost more than §600. H 
they received enough to pay their board, it would not have been so bi 
They were employed in good faith, and expected their wages. It is si 
the machine did not work satisfactorily, but this is no reason why 1 
hands employed should lose their wages. If there was any loss it shoi 
have fallen upon the proprietors. 

The instances of informal, illegal, iniquitous, and unjust proccedii 
in the mormon courts, which we have now cited, though scarcely a ty 
ing of those of similar character which have occurcd, are neverthcl 
sufficient to show that their judicial trials are a mere farce, and th 
civil courts a mockery of justice. There is no design to administer j 
tice in suits between mormons and emigrants. It is not mormon poli 
nor is it according to mormon principles to do so. The invariable a 
rigid policy is to favor the mormon brethren, and directly or indirec 
enrich the mormon church. 

The civil courts of any community are an index of the moral prin 
pies and moral character of the people of that community. They sh< 
the existence or absence of virtue. They show whether there is a 
moral sense, and any just appreciation of personal rights among t 
people. Judging of the mormon people by their courts, we are led 
conclude that supreme selfishness is their great governing principle 
that they are very little influenced by a sense of justice, or by a rega 
for tho personal rights of their fellow beings. Mormonism has a ni 
ural tendency to unfit its members to comminglo on terms of politic 
and social equality with their neighbors. It is anti-republican. 





CHAPTER III. 

•j The mormons are extortionary, overbearing and heard-hearted toward* 
.], nigrants. They are wanting in the common feelings of sympathy and 
umanity towards them. They often do not treat them with civility, 
a purtesy or good manners. They sometimes manifest an arrogant and 
^auglity carriage towards them. The following facts illustrate these 
positions. 

^ A Mr. George Randall, from Elkhart county, la., came into Salt Lake 
galley last season, in company with his brother. He was sick on the 
oad before reaching the valley, and was unable to proceed any further 
t the time on his journey to California. His brother left him in the 
jjjare of a mormon family, with a yoke of oxen, a good wagon, a sufficien¬ 
cy of bedding, a good supply of groceries, and fifteen dollars in money. 
Shortly after, the mormon borrowed his money, leaving him penniless. 
CI Mr. Randall boarded with the mormon family nine weeks, the two first 
U! f which he had some care from the family, but none afterwards. He 
C ^lept all the time in his own wagon, upon his own bed. At the expira¬ 
tion of the nine weeks he left his boarding plaee. Some time afterward 
\e went to the mormon in order to settle with him, pay him up and take 
,iis property away. The mormon was unwilling to settle, and refused to 
C 'lo so, saying he had made up his mind to retain all the property which 
BT ie had brought there, including the $15 borrowed money, as a remune¬ 
ration for the nine weeks board and taking care of him two weeks of the 
:ime. Thus he was cruelly and iniquitously stripped of his property 
**md his money. The mormon had already received $150 worth of prop- 
e J ;rty belonging to the young man, which would amount to $10% each 
.week he was there; a pretty round bill of board for Salt Lake valley, 
lt 'whcre the customary price at the best houses in the city was only from 
*S4 to $0 per week. « 
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For such iniquitous extortion, he considered his redress was a resor 
to the civil law. Accordingly, in obedience to the regulations of Sal 
Lake vallev, he went to the bishop of the ward, (the cniy ono tc whon 
he could apply) for a paper to authorize the justice to issue a summon 
and commence a suit. But the bishop would not grant any such paper 
and he was therefore debarred the opportunity of calling (he law to hi 
aid. He bad no means of redress left except a resort to the authority o 
the beads of the church, the result of whose action in the premises^ 
considered doubtful. Having been foiled in*hie attempts ' (main jus 
tice, ho was disheartened and discouraged from making further efforts t 
obtain Ills dues and secure his rights. It may he said, ho wever, to th 
credit of several individual mormons, that they were indignant at cue' 
conduct and offered to befriend him. Yet nothing further was don 
k about it. 

This transaction shows extortion, hSrd-heartedness, and dishonesty c: 
the part of the mormon. To treat a young man just recovering froi 
sickness, a stranger among strangers, far distant from home and friend; 
in this way, shows that the mormon was destitute of neighborly kiut 
ness, the feelings of sympathy, humanity, justice and moral honesty. 

In the summer of 1850, a man by the name of Remington, from Ind 
ana, passed through fait Lake valley on his way to California. He ha 
a son with him who had been sick a part of the way from the states t 
Salt Lake, and was still sick. Some of the mormons advised the youn 
,'ioan to stop in the valley, saying if he got well he could earn mone 
and pay his expenses, and if he did not they would not charge an 
thing, and would bury him decently. Some of the emigrants acquiesce 
in the proposition of the mormons, thinking it best for the son to tarrj 
as he was very sick. Mr. Remington ‘ did not approve of the measure 
and very reluctantly consented to the arrangement. In consequence c 
his dissatisfaction, he left his son only £6 in money, besides somemeces 
sary articles, and a sufficiency of suitable medicines. The young mai 
stayed principally at the solicitation of mormons. 

The father, and his associates on the journey,.left the city and travel 
td on toward California, taking the cut off at the 30uth end of Sal 
Lake. After his departure, the mormons, it is said, gave the son moi 
phine, (not one of the medicines left by the father,) w hich was likely t 
prove fatal. The sheriff and two deputies were immediately despatch 
ed after Mr. Remington to*b> w.« him hack, and his four horse team t 





.tone for the crime of leaving a pauper upon the-memon-'cemmaaity. 

Air. Remington was overtaken some fifty or sixty wiles out, anti 
.rough: back by the posse that went after him. Ho reached the city 
.bout an hour before his son's death. He was compelled to r ay not only 
he expenses of the son but also the milage of the three persons who. 
Syrent after him, all charged at enormous rates. The bill w» ’.eh tue mor- 
I nons presented to him and which he paid was $138. The ;d> which he 
| eft with his son could not be found, and was not accounted tor by tbo 
ij uormons. The son had made no use of it because he had bought 


e nothing. 

I Air. Remington, in being dragged- back softie fifty or sixty miles with 
hi.is team, was greatly injured, not only by the payment c: t-c money, 
(but' by more than one hundred miles lift necessary travel o'. h:3 team.- • 
yThe balance of the company were detained in waiting f< r him to make 
nihe trip. Ilis horses were so reduced by extra travel, that in keep.ng up 
uV. ith the balance of the company, two of them died on the way to Cai;- 


1- This transaction shows the treachery and falsity of the mormca. char¬ 
acter, which in these respects is similar to that .possessed,by tee Indians, 
t /t hey hold out fair inducements and immediately violate the.r most 
dsacred promises. They over-persuaded Mr. Remington to leave his son, 
^promising that ho should be no expense to him it he staid, ana almost 
gas sooon as he gets out of sight sending a posse of men after him to ae- 
yeuse him of leaving a pauper upon their hands, and bringing him back 
ytn pay a bill of $138, besides the $6 left with his son, making him $144 
([*nt of pocket by this event. 

r The evidence is very strong that it was a contrived plan of the mor- 
, mans, a mormon trick, to persuade the son to remain, give him fatal 
Jmedicine, and send a posse after the father in order to swindle him' out 
h ! *f his money. If this was not the design beforo hand, why did the mbr- 
s »ions. after having over-persuaded the son to stay, in so reckless and 
hard-hearted a manner compel the father to pay $138 ? If they had 
j keen careful not to make unnecessary expense, like a kind and humane 
^people, why should they sc id three men instead of one 1 These men 
, could not have brought Mr. Remington back by force if they had under¬ 
taken it. There were emigrants enough in the company to protect him. 
\)ne man could have brought the news as well as three. Two of the 
messengers were entirely unnecessary, and the expense of their milage 
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vraa unnecessary. The mormons in all such cases make as heavy charg¬ 
es as possible for every move they make with their fingers, and insist 
upon their demands whether the emigrants have or have not the means 
of paying. Their demands arc inexorable and must be met, no matter 
at what sacrifice on the port of the emigrants. Mr. Remington had not 
money enough to pay the demand, and was obliged to borrow a part of 
it from his friends who happened to have a little along with them. 

Such schcmy policy to swindle the emigrants as they pass through 
Salt Lake valley, deserves the severest reprobation. Such conduct as' 
was exhibited in this transaction, was not only treacherous and false, 
but was cruel, unneighborly, unjust, and unworthy of a civilized and 
Christian people. 

On the 18th of July, I860, a Mr. Almon H. White, a California emi¬ 
grant from Wisconsin, encamped in Salt Lake City, and turned out all 
his animals except one to graze upon the common west of the city, at 
the suggestion of E. T. Benson, one of the twelve mormon apostles. He 
tied up one animal to ride after the rest in the morning, and fed it with 
hay for wliich he paid Mr. Benson fifty cents. After hitching up his 
team in the morning to start on his journey, ho was detained two hours 
in procuring flour and transacting other business preparatory to start¬ 
ing on his journey, his team the mean while remaining near Mr. Ben¬ 
son's house, and Mr. Benson frequently passing to and fro. 

At length Mr. White started on and arriving at the extreme limit of 
the city halted about one hour at the bath house, after which he proceed¬ 
ed again on his journey. When three or four miles out from the city, 
he was overtaken by two men riding up. one of whom was this same E. 
T. Benson, and the other was the sheriff, as he called himself. They 
immediately demanded $12. Mr. White asked for what purpose.? Mr. 
Benson replied, that it was to pay for his horses running on the com¬ 
mon last night.* They said they had an execution. He asked them to 
let him see it, that he might know something about the proceedings and 
go back to the city and contest them. They said they had the papers 
in their hats, but would not trouble themselves to show them, and did 
not show them. Mr. White did not get sight of any paper showing any 
legal process. He had to take their word for it. They urged him to 
pay the demand. Ho told them he was nearly out of money, had only 

*He asked why the demand was not presented to him whilst he was 
in the city, but got no satisfaction. 
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& few dollars, and could not very well pay it. They said they did not 
aero for that If he did not immediately hand over $10, they would 
take one of his horses back to the city ; and stepping up, unhitched one 
of them for that purpose, saying to him, if he did not immediately pay 
the money, they would charge $2 extra for every minute he delayed th* 
payment. His wife, who was in the wagon, whispered to him to pay it, 
and he accordingly did so. 

This is another mormon trick to swindle an emigrant out of his mon¬ 
ey The common, west of the city, is free to all, to emigrants as wo 1 , 
as mormons. Thousands turned out their stoek there last season, as 
Mr. White did, and nobody thought of charging them any thing for the 
use of the public common. The charge was a mere pretence to extort 
from Mr. White a portion of his hard earnings. And why did they de 
lay until he had started out of tho city, and was several miles on his 
journey, before they presented this demand 1 It was because they 
thought they would be more successful in extorting their demand from 
him. After having transacted his business in tho city, and started out 
with his team and his family on a long journey, he would be more un¬ 
willing to be detained, by any incidental cause that might arise. He 
would not be so likely to contest an iniquitous and unjust claim. This 
is the reason why they waited for Mr. White to get several miles on his 
way before they presented the claim. They act upon the principle of 
making other people’s necessity their opportunity. 

In this transaction, the most arrogant, unfeeling, and overbearing 
conduct, was exhibited. It was nothing more nor less, in principle, 
than a high way robbery. They might just as well have come up and 
demanded his money as high wayrobbefs usually do, as to present such 
a claim as they did, and in the manner they did. Their claim was no 
more just than a robber’s would be. They had tho very spirit of rob- 
bers in making their demand. They were urgent and peremptory, alike 
void of sympathy and regardless of justice. Though Mr. White was on 
a long journey with his family, and needed all the scanty means he had, 
their hard and'unfeeling hearts could not be touched with either sympa 
thy, humanity, or neighborly kindness. If Mr White could not pay 
the money, they would forcibly take a part of his team, even though ii- 
should prevent him from prosecuting his journey. The mormons wiU 
sacrifice another man’s interest, for the sake of obtaining an iniquitous 
3 
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and unjust demand. If he does not instantly comply with an arrogant 
request, he is peremptorily told that he will forfeit ? 2 for every minute 
ho delays the payment. What overhearing treatment this! 

ft is said this demand was made of Mr. White because he had argued 
with the mormons in Salt Lake City against mormonism, and had once 
been a mormon himself. Then, is a man to be taxed with ten or twelve 
dollars for telling what he thinks in relation to mormonism, or any eth¬ 
er ism, within the limits of the United States whoso constitution allows 
and guarantees liberty of speech upon all subjects ? If Salt Lake is not 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, or if unusual privileges, not 
enjoyed in other states or territories, have been granted to it, all travel¬ 
ers through that place ought to know it. 

If Mr. White was robbed of his money because he had onee advocated 
mormonism, and having found it unworthy of confidence, had years ago 
abandoned it, then he was punished for following his own convictions of 
i ruth and duty. Has it come to this, that even iu Salt Lake valley peo- 
! !e have no right to think for themselves ? If the real object of demand¬ 
ing the twelve dollars was to punish Mr. White for speaking freely his 
-s'utimente, or abandoning the mormon faith, there was duplicity prac¬ 
tised by Mr. Benson and the sheriff in pretending that it was for pastur¬ 
age upon the public common. 

In the summer of 1850, .Air. E. L. Benson, of Salt Lake city, employed 
tour emigrants to harvest five acres of wheat, promising them ten busli- 
-is of the wheat as a compensation for their labor, requiring of there 
however, to thresh out their own wheat. The bargain was made seve¬ 
ral days before the wheat was ripe. In the mean time a Mr. Hopkins 
1 mechanic, and brother to one of the four men above refered to, was 
■mployed by Air. Benson in the line of his trade. When the time ar¬ 
rived for cutting the wheat, the four men, desirous of accomplishing all 
rooy could in the little time they were to remain in the valley, to'ob- 
t;un means to hol P tlicm on their way to California, exerted themselves 
r ° harvest t! ie five acres in a single clay, and accomplished their task - 
I he next day they threshed out the ten bushels which they were to have ' 
A11 this was done in the absence of Air. Benson. When he came to see 
■Ucout his grain, he found the work had been done sooner than he ex¬ 
pected, yet he saw it was well done, and found no fault with it. Hav¬ 
ing made a tangible and definite agreement, he could not, without pre¬ 
varication. deviate from it. He grudgingly allowed them to take the 
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wheat according to agreement, but refused to pay the mec amc h w 
stioulated wages which, according to the contract, amounted to M ~ 

- first handed Mr. Hopkins only 82, to pay the deb. of 
A ftcr gome remonstrance against sueh conduct, he reluctantly forked 
over another dollar, leaving $21 unpaid. He assigned no reason for 
withholding this amount. He condescended to no parley upon the sub- 
ioct, but disdainfully turned away, leaving the man whom he had thus 
swindled out of his wages, to his own reflections and Ins own course. 

And why did Mr. Benson do this 1 Firstly, because it is mormon pol¬ 
icy to cheat and swindle emigrants at the last winding up ofWnesa 
with them When the mormons are through with their services, and 
Wav- no further use for them, they adopt Jhe principle of cheating and 
swindling them in every way, and to the greatest extent possible. Sec¬ 
ondly because he had power to resist payment. The mormon courts 
would not enforce the collection of debts due to California emigrants 
from the mormon members, and especially from the heads of the church 
Mormon laws were not made to reaeh sueh men as the twelve mormon 
apostles. They soar in a region entirely above law, as much as the 
clouds do above the surface of the earth. .Mr. Benson knew he bad the 
power to swindle Mr. Hopkins with impunity ; that Mr. Hopkins had 
,o means of redress within reach, and therefore he did it. Mr. Hopkins, 
knowing there was no alternative, quietly submitted to this injustice, 
aud bent bis course towards California. 

The following incident illustrates the overbearing disposition, and the 
haughty and disdainful carriage of Mr. Benson towards California emi¬ 
grant*. Last summer an emigrant was walking along a path in his gar¬ 
den which did not in the least disturb or harm any thing, when Mr. 
Benson happened to discover him, and called out to him authoritatively 
in a commanding tone of voice, “ come back and go the read , the road was 
wade to travel in.” Then turning to another emigrant, (a Mr. Hop¬ 
kins, from McHenrv county, Illinois, and one of the men employed by 
Mr. Benson to harvest his five acres of wheat,) said to him, “every 
damned fool who comes along must tramp through my garden. I will 
allow it no longer.” . . 

Here is an instance of one of the mormon apostles using profane lan¬ 
guage. Did the apostles of our Savior do the same ? No. So far from 
it , they forbade it in the strongest terms of reprehension. ^ This incident 
shows the uncourtoous, and disobliging manner in which he treats Cak- 
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foruia emigrants. Instead of accosting them in a friendly and petit* 
manner, as strangers, far from home, he, in a surly, morose, and arro¬ 
gant manner, belches out to them as if they were niggers, and were be* 
neath his majesty's notice. Just as if the United States citizens, whom 
he thus disdainfully treats, and haughtily despises, were not as good as 
he, and entitled to the privileges of social and political equality. Tin; 
emigrants feel themselves by no means his inferiors in point of talent, 
attainments, or respectability. If the emigrants hereafter should have 
no more formidable antagonist in the science of logic than E. T. Denson,' 
<>f Salt Lake city, and one of the twelve mormon apostles, they would 
have no very great fear of any future disquisitions, lie is a man who, 
it would seem, has been much more liberally endowed by nature with 
brass than with brains. He generally secures the dislike of the emi¬ 
grants who have any thing to do with him, and it is said his oratie 
mind and turbulent disposition, often causes bis brethren trouble to keep 
him in his place that the other mormon apostles have some difficulty 
in controling his naturally unlovely temper. 

In the month of September, 1850, three men, Dr. Philips, William 
Hardin, and Henry B. Buchanan, started from Salt Lake city to go tt. 
California by what is called the southern route. They .vent as far a-s 
Utah valley, about fifty miles south of Stilt Lake city, and encamped for 
a few days a mile from Utah fort, occupied by mormon families, whilst 
waiting for the balance of the company to come up and procoed upon, 
the journey. 

Upon the ninth day of their encampment, they were arrested, thrown 
into prison, and closely confined, but for what crime they knew not.- - 
They were told some property had lately been stolen in the city, and or¬ 
ders had been issued to stop all emigrants from leaving the country 
Mr. Buchanan, as one of the company, offered to show by his memoran¬ 
dum book not only when he had bought every article of his property, 
but also where be obtained every cent of his money with which to pur¬ 
chase it. This, however, was of no avail. Mr. George Grant, the ar¬ 
resting officer, replied that he could not help it. He said the innocent 
must suffer with the wicked. He said the mormons had been treated in 
the same way in the states, having been abused and .driven from place 
to place, when they were innocent. Whilst they were in confinement, 
Dr. Philips wrote a letter to general Wells ia the city upon the subject, 
but received no answer. 
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After feeing detained in custody eight days, they were forced back 
fifty miles to the city, with their heavily loaded wagons, thus detaining 
there still longer from starting on,their journey, wearing down their 
teams, and unfitting them for the lengthy and laborious tour which they 

were about to take. , ,, 

On the fallowing day after their arrival in the city, a court was hel , 
at which the prisoners were required to he present, hut their names were 
not called either as parties in the trial, or as witnesses. After the tnal 
was over, they were released from custody, though not paid any thing 
%r false imprisonment, or the damages they had sustained in loss oi 
time and extra expenses which they had incured. This loss they must 
sustain without compensation, this injustice they must hear without re- 

During their detention, the company to which they belonged, and 
with which they expected to travel to California, passed on beyond their 
reach, and in consequence they were compelled to remain in Salt Lake 
volley through the winter. The disarrangement of their plans for 
months to come, materially affecting their interests depended upon the 
ipse dixit, the nod, of mormon authority. Whatever that illegally, un¬ 
justly, and arbitrarily demanded, must be submissively and slavishly 
yielded. 

The property which it was alleged had been stolen, was afterwards 
round, not having been molested by any one. Mr Me Vickar s jewelry 
shop was not broken open until after this time. Those men were arrest¬ 
ed at the instance of Mr. Hatch, a mormon, who claimed a horse which 
belonged to Mr. Love, a California emigrant. On the trial Mr. Low- 
proved that the horse was his, yet the court took it away from hint and 
sold it for $55, to pay the expenses of the suit on both sides. It legally 
belonged to Mr Hatch to pay the costs, hut by a decree of the court, 
Mr. Love had them to pay. This is taking an emigrant's horse to pity 
a mormon’s debts. This is another instance illustrating the manner in 
which California emigrants are treated in Salt Lake valley. 

Orlando Freeland, a California emigrant, last winter bought cloth and 
trimmings at Packard's store in Salt Lake city for a frock coat, an over¬ 
coat, and a pair of pants, and took them to a mormon tailor, only two or 
three rods from said store, to be made up. The tailor charged $23 for 
making the three garments. Before they were all made, Mr. Freeland 
paid him |13 towards the making, leaving the other $10 to be paid 
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when he should take the clothes away. Two or three weeks after he 
went for his clothos, but the tailor had disposed of them, and claimed 
them as payment for the $10 balance which was his due. He would do 
nothing about it, and gave Mr. F. no satisfaction. Mr. F. could get no 
redress in the mormon courts, and had to submit to the extortion. The 
tailor had the cloth and trimmings for the three garments, and the $13 
[faid towards the making, without rendering to Mr. F. one cent’s remu¬ 
neration. This was not only extortion, but outright robbery. He 
might just as well have robbed Mr. Freeland upon the public highway 
of the same amount, so far as the principle is concerned. 

This transaction shows the unsafety of Gentiles leaving their proper¬ 
ty in the hands of mormons. If they can form any excuse for retaining 
it as their own, they will do so. And sometimes if they can make no 
excuse, they will keep it, treating the owner with contempt and haugh¬ 
ty disdain, giving him no satisfaction for their conduct. 

A California emigrant, a mill wriglit, by the name of Treat, worked 
on E. T. Benson’s saw mill to the amount of nearly $500. He received 
considerably less than -$100 of his pay. Just before leaving for Califor¬ 
nia last spring, he went to Mr. Benson for the balance of his pay. 
amounting to about $400. Mr. B. acknowledged he ought te have his 
pay, but said he could not pay him. Mr. B. probably felt some more 
obligation to his mill wrights, because it was acknowledged on all hands 
that they had made for him one of the best mills in the valley, (of which 
there were ten or eleven at the time,) than he would under other cir¬ 
cumstances. Inasmuch as Mr. B. could not pay him at the time, he 
asked him for his note on the balance due. Mr. Benson refused to give 
it, saying, he did not wish any of his notes afloat in the community. 
When pressed to pay the demand, or give his note, he turned upon his 
heel, and immediately went off out of the country to one of the southern 
mormon settlements, leaving Mr. T. to his own reflections, without any 
further opportunity to parley with him. 

Mr. Treat, not being able to get any redress in the mormon court*, 
was obliged to come away from Salt Lake valley not only without his 
pay, but without any legal evidences of Benson's indebtedness to him. 
Mr. T. is now here in California. This is another mormon trick to 
swindle California emigrants out of their dues. Mr. Benson purposely 
refused to pay, well knowing that Mr. T. could get nothing by the mor¬ 
mon courts, and would be obliged to leave the valley and go on to CaK- 
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fornia without it. unless he sMr fit to pay. Mr. Benson, because hr tad 
(he power to cheat him out of his earnings, did so. This «the conduct, 
frequently exhibited by Mr. E. T. Benson, one of the twelve mormon 
apostles. 

Mr C. Custer, & Co., made a contract last fall to build a mill dam for 
E. T. Benson for the sum of $1000. The work was done according to 
agreement and accepted, but it was found that the dam needed to V 
two or three feet higher than was specified in the contract. Mr. Ben¬ 
son told them if they would raise the dam that much higher, he wou.a 
pav them for the additional labor in proportion to the other J h<. 
raised the dam and completed the work. The raising of the dam 
amounted to about $200, making with tlie first contract $1200. On Urn 

amount the company received $700. No reason was assigned for the 

non-payment of the balance. No fault was found with the work. The 
debt remains unpaid, and probably always will. Mr. Custer was she 
by the Indians just before starting for California. Mr. Freeland, n 
the firm, is now here in California. 

It would be well for all California emigrants in passing through bail 
Lake valley, to avoid all business transactions hereafter with Mr. Benson. 
His present residence in Salt Lake city is a few rods south east of the 
council house, on the opposite side of the street. A man y. o is a »<•'-' 
as certain to cheat, swindle and rob the California emigrants, and .m 
Gentiles who have any business transactions with him, as the sun b u» 
rise should be avoided by all decent and honest folks. Being one o, the 
twelve mormon apostles, and beyond the reach of mormon law and mor¬ 
mon courts, Gentiles have no redress, and therefore should not put them¬ 
selves in his power. 

A young man, about eighteen years of age, whose father is dead, and. 
whose mother is in the states, came to Salt Lake valley in the summer 
„f 1849, on his way to California. After arriving in the city, he passe,, 
a five dollar gold piece which proved to he spurious. For this offonc 
he was sold into servitude for one year, to be kept at hard labor, lb 
was sold by the mormon authorities for the benefit of the church for ' >>• 
sum of fifty dollars paid into the church fund, and his necessary cloth-• 
through the year. He was purchased for these considerations by Mr. 
Scott, C a mormon, who lives five or six miles south of the city, and ha* 
three wives. 
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About the end of the year the young man had some difficulty with a 
toy, whom he whipped. For this offence he was again sold to the same 
man for the paltry sum of only $10 for six months additional service. 
Mr. Scott has kept him at hard labor during the whole time, and has 
not furnished him with either decent or comfortable clothing, as many 
say who have been in the habit of seeing him during the time he has 
been at Mr. Scott’s. He has often been seen in the winter season draw¬ 
ing wood from the cold and snowy mountains several miles distant, and 
performing other*mt-door work, without either boots or shoes sufficient- 
y good to keep his bare feet from the snow- Other parts of his body 
were often naked. 

On one occasion Mr. Scott threw him down, put his foot on his breast, 
and holding his broad axe up over him, swore he would cut off his head. 
The young man begged for his life. The family were horror stricken. 
The children began to cry, and one of his wives ran out and pulled him 
off. The young man is in constant fear, and as perfectly enslaved, for 
Tie time being, as the negroes of the southern states. He dare not as¬ 
sert his rights. He has lost all manly independence, and unless his 
friends interfere, he may be sold from time to time, under one pretext 
and another, and kept in servitude for years to come, and perhaps for 
'.ife. 

This transaction shows extortion, hard heartedness and cruelty. It 
is extortionary to sell the services of the young man for 18 months for 
vhe paltry sum of sixty dollars, and the small amount of clothing which 
tie received, when the services of an ordinary hand in Salt Lake valley 
during the same period would be worth at least $300. It was extor-' 
ionary for the church to sell the young man’s services or delay him on 
ais journey to California longer than to pay a reasonable penalty for 
passing counterfeit money, if be did it intentionally 7 , and if innocently, 
longer than to replace the five dollars. It was hard hearted and cruel 
to reduce a whito man to servitude, work him hard, and not more than 
half clothe him. It was hard hearted and cruel to not only enslave the 
‘. ody, but also to enslave the mind i to destroy all manly independence, 
and remove from him every vestige of freedom. 

Dr. Whitlock, who spent the past winter in Salt Lake valley, made a 
contract kst fall with General Wells, chief agent on the public works of 
■he mormon authorities, to deliver all the lumber he should be able to 
furnish through the winter, on condition of being paid for the same one 
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to leaving for California, the authorities would not allow him to have a 
single pound of flour from tho ty thing office, and would only pay him m 
potatoes, turnips, and such like things as he could not bring with him 
to California, and were therefore of no use to him. When he had the 
dour due him at the tything office, he was compelled to go elsewhere 
and pay $140 cash for 1400 pounds of flour to use on his journey to Cal¬ 
ifornia. He never got his pay in full for his lumber. 

This transaction is in keeping with mormon conduct lost winter m its 
treatment of California emigrants. It is mormon policy to hold out 
nTeat inducements at first, make fair promises, and then swindle cmi 
“rants all they possibly can, at the last winding up of business with 
them. The mormon leaders knew that Dr. W. was obliged to hav* 
flour, and if he could not get it otherwise, be would either pay cash, or 
exchange some of his other property for it. In this instance, extortion 
was practised by authority of the church. It is tho policy of the mor¬ 
mon church collectively, to swindle and extort from all others but them 
selves as much of their property as thoy are able. 

It is said by persons who have been mormons that it is a, requisite d 
the mormon leaders that their members should treat tho emigrants with 
hard heartedness and severity ; and that it is considered a crime against 
the church to sympathise with them,or befriend them, a ccord ing to th>. 
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demands of humanity or justice. Unless the members suppress their 
sympathy, humanity, and sense of justice; in fine, all the better impuls¬ 
es of their natures, and harden their hearts, stiffen their neeks, and em¬ 
bolden their faees, they are not prepared to perpetrate the crimes re¬ 
quired by mormon policy. They cannot treat emigrants and the Gen¬ 
tile world in the manner required by the leaders, without such harden¬ 
ing process. 

This principle is in perfect accordance with the conduct of the leaders, 
and many of the members. It explains a large portion of mormon con¬ 
duct towards California emigrants, especially in the winter season, when 
they have no opportunity to get away from Salt Lake valley. Such a 
system of hard lieartedness, extortion, oppression, and swindling, coun¬ 
tenanced and demanded by the Authorities of the mormon church, on 
the part of the members, must necessarily have a deteriorating influ¬ 
ence upon the moral principles and social virtues of the people. Its 
tendency is to foster the worst principles of action among mankind. It 
is contrary to improvement and civilization. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The mormons are strongly addicted to stealing. They encourage it 
in their members. It is extensively practised under the direction of 
the heads of the church for the especial benefit of the church. The 
habit has become so inveterate, by long practice, that many of the mor¬ 
mons are amazing light fingered. They steal principally from the Gen¬ 
tiles, (as they call all other people but themselves,) but frequently from 
each other. They have been in the habit of stealing, more or less, sine* 
the. first organization of the mormon church in April, 1830, but more 
within the last ten or twelve years than previously. The leaders teach 
the doctrine to the members that it is right, and in accordance with the 
will of God, that the mormon church should be enriched from the prop¬ 
erty of the Gentiles: that eventually the overruling Providence of God 
"ill put them in possession of a large portion of this property, and will 
give them dominion over a largo port of the human family and of tb* * 





oarth ; and if they put forth their hands and help themselves, now and 
then, to a few of the good things of this life which legally belong to oth¬ 
er folks, they are only fulfilling the designs of Providence, and hasten¬ 
ing on the consummation of those events which are to make them in¬ 
strumental in the salvation of the world. 

The method of acquiring property hy theft is not as laborious as by 
honest industry. Besides, when the business can be carried on success¬ 
fully, the gains are often much more rapid than by any other mo e o 
acquiring wealth. Head work, to those who are averse to laborious toil, 
is very congenial. If they can get their living by their wits, instead «.l 
their'muscles, they are sure to do so, even at the sacrifice of all moral 
principle, Theft was practised hy the mormons in Kirtland, Ohio, in 
Missouri, in Illinois, and now in Salt Lake valley. W bother the dispo¬ 
sition is partly natural and partly acquired, or wholly acquired, it ha- 
been so long continued, and under such sanction lYom the heads of the 
church, as to become a second nature, and have all the force of an inhe¬ 
rent and innate propensity. 

Several months after the mormons had been driven out of Missouri, 
and had settled in Illinois, they built boats for the purpose of running 
off stolen property from Missouri into Illinois. 1 hey kept a company m 
Missouri in disguise whose business it was to steal property of all des¬ 
criptions, and bring it to the banks of the Missouri river, for boats t.. 
take and run into a large slough, a little above Quincy, Illinois, wlier, 
they kept it secreted for a short time, until it could be privately taken 
away and disposed of. After awhile, the mormons bought the ferry 
ftcr0 gg tllC Mississippi river.botween Nauvoo, and Montrose on the Iowa 
side and brought the horses which they stole in Missouri across the 
south east corner of Iowa to Montrose, and took them in their own ferry 
boats across to Nauvoo, where they were kept until arrangements ooulu 
be made for their disposal in remote parts of the country. 

Here was an extensive system of theft carried on by numerous moi - 
mons, sanctioned by the church. They stole from the people of a par¬ 
ticular state, not because they could steal to better advantage from that 
state than any other, hut because they owed it. a special grudge, and 
wished to infiiet upon it an injury. Stealing being one of their invete¬ 
rate propensities, whenever they could have ns good a pretext for steal¬ 
ing as the punishment of their enemies, they readily embarked in an 
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<witerprisc so congenial to their feelings, hoping thereby to enrich them- 
selves and the church at the same time. 

About the time they were stealing every thing they could lay their 
hands upon, from the state of Missouri, and running it off out of the 
state, or very soon after, (having by this time got their hand in a little, 
#s the saying is,) they began an extensive system of stealing in Illinois. 
They would start from home with their horses and wagons some time in 
the day, according to the different distances they wished to travel out 
into the surrounding country, closely observing, as they went along, the 
different articles of property in the vicinity of the road which could be 
conveniently stolen and taken off. Thus passing out from Nauvoo in 
different directions through the day with their teams, their minds con¬ 
stantly on the alert in contriving tho best ways and means of getting 
this, that, and the other article of property which they happened to see 
on their journey, they would start back in time to reach home in the 
course of the night, loading up their wagons as they returned, with 
such property as had been selected through the day for the purposo.- 
Thus, through tho live-long night, mormon teams, heavily loaded with, 
stolen goods, would be nearing and entering the city of Nauvoo from 
different points of the compass, and passing through different streets 
into the interior of this commercial metropolis, somewhat after tho man¬ 
ner in which industrious bees, in the day time, instead of the night, 
*>me in from all directions, heavily laden with the sweets of tho flowers 
the surrounding country, and enter their respective hives. 

These marauders were in the habit of taking and carrying off almost 
every species of property which the country afforded. Grain would 
•dten be taken from tho granaries, some times from the staok yards, 
whether cleaned or in the ohaff, and some times from the fields when 
left out over night in bags to bo sown the next day. Many a parcel of 
>hoice seed wheat thus suddenly disappeared, under cover of night, to 
'.be great annoyance and vexation of the owners. No doubt it made 
•excellent flour for the tables of the saints at Nauvoo. Farming tools 
were also taken off in the same way. Some times they remodeled stolen 
articles to change their appearance, so as to prevent the owners from 
identifying them, should they ever get their eyes upon them. 

The mormons were so fond of honey, it was with great difficulty the 
people in the surrounding region could retain their bee hives in the bee 
Rouses over night, especially as the cool weather approached in the fall, 
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when the hives were heavily loaded, and the bees less active than in hoi 
weather. The night was selected as being better adapted to their re- 
removal than the day. The mormons, though remarkably fond of dar¬ 
ing adventure, and extensively versed in its practice, nevertheless pre- 
fered not to'encounter the little industrials, except at favorable iimoa. 
lest they should offeT some resistance to a transfer ®f ownership fron. 
the Illinoians to the mormons. 

In one instance, two hundred dollars worth of .eathor was stolen am. 
taken off. Not content with stealing such property as they could carry 
off on foot, and on horse back, they must needs take their teams amt 
wagons and ransack the surrounding country and carry off such proper¬ 
ty as they could find convenient to their hand, because in wagons they 
could better conceal large articles and gather a larger amount. They 
wished to do a wholesale business. They despised petty retail. They 
embarked in every such enterprise extensively. They had no narrow- 
contracted, and circumscribed notions upon such matters. Numerous 
wagons going out from Nauvoo, as the great centred operations, m Ur¬ 
ibe oountry in different directions, some .farther, and some to a lees dis¬ 
tance, and returning home at different hours in the nighi, would, load 
by load, enrich the mormon city. The revenue from this source, though 
it did not pass through the custom house office, was considerable. Bu¬ 
siness wus lively in Nauvoo both day and night. No wonder it pa¬ 


pered. 

But the mormons were in the habit of stealing fat hogs and fat cat the 
and driving them to Nauvoo. They were hastily killed to supply the 
latter day saints with fresh meat, of which they were very fond, espe¬ 
cially when obtained without money and without price. Under sui L 
•circumstances their appetites were voracious, and economy and frugality 
were virtues difficult to practice. That which costs little or nothing . 
will not naturally be used sparingly. 

The mormons in Nauvoo and the adjacent country were so annoying 
in their thefts to the Illinoians, that many of the inhabitants, in order 
to retain their property and prevent the light fingered mormons from 
carrying it off, were obliged to watch it nights with dogs and guns bv 
their sides. They often had to move their horses from their stables u- 
their fields, on succeeding nights, lest the thieving mormons, having ob¬ 
served them in one place, might, on the succeeding night, if they should 
be pat there again, lay hands upon them aud take them off. Sem-* 
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times when the mormons were taking stolen horsos to Nauvoo, if so 
dosely pursued that the horses were likely to be found before they could 
}*> run off, they would leave them with some of their brethren living a 
little out of the city, and pass on. If the owners happened to find them, 
those who had them in possession weuld pretend they had purchased 
them of Borne stranger who had passed on. and whose name they did not 
know. 

A. man living in the east part of Hancock county, Illinois, had some 
property stolen by mormons, and taking his horse, rode to Nauvoo and 
f,und it, but the mormons would not give it up. He commenced legal 
process to recover it, but failed to do so through false representations of 
mormon witnesses who swore that the property had been purchased ef 
auother man. The horse which he rode to Nauvoo was taken to pay 
the costs of suit, and he was obliged to return home without either the 
property stolen from him, or his horse on whieh he rode to attend to the 
business. This fact shows that even in Illinois, as well as in Salt Lake, 
justice could not be obtained in the mormon courts by the Gentiles. 

When the mormons were about leaving Nauvoo in the year 1840 for 
Council Bluffs, on the Missouri river, a part of them crossed the Missis¬ 
sippi near Montrose, on the Iowa side, quite early in the spring, and 
went out four miles aud encamped on Sugar Creek, waiting for the rest 
to get ready and come on from Nauvoo and join them. It was about 
three weeks frpm the time the first families arrived upon the camp 
ground before all reached it, and were ready for their departure. On 
the evening before the camp was to move on its journey, a Mr. Han¬ 
cock, living near Montrose, went out to the camp and spent the night 
with two of his brothers, who were mormons as well as himself, in order 
to make them a visit and see them start the next morning. Mr. Han¬ 
cock had taken with him a bushel of beans which he intended to divide 
with his brothers before leaving them, for them to use upon their jour¬ 
ney. Shortly after arriving at the camp, he took the bag containing the 
beans and set it down by the wagon of one of his brothers to remain 
there until morning. 

!n due time, the evening having passed away in cheerful conversation 
upon various topics, all retired to rest for the night. As the morning 
dawned, Mr. Hancock arose, and looking for his beans, soon discovered 
that they had been taken by some one. At length it was ascertained 
that a Mr. Huntington, a mormon, occupying a high position in the 






mormon church, as high priest, Indian interpreter, and an ordained bap- 
tiser for the dead, had taken them in the dark and.rainy night, suppos¬ 
ing that the bag contained corn, oats or some other kind of horse feed, 
and emptied a part of its contents into his feed box at the hind end of 
his wagon, leaving his horses to wait upon themselves to their stoleu 
suppers. But the poor animals, hungry as they were, and as much as 
they needed a good night's rest, and a hearty meal, preparatory to their 
long and laborious journey, either from instinct or principle, had more 
honesty than their owner. They had practised such rigid self denial, 
that with an ample supply of food before them, they had scarcely put 
their noses down to the beans all night long. They were found in the 
box the next morning untouched. Mr. Ila icock had discovered them 
in their quiet resting place before Mr. Huntington was up. He awoke 
him and aceused him of having stolen his beans. Mr. Huntington, sup¬ 
posing that his horses had eaten the grain which he had given them the 
night before, at first denied it. But when told that a part of the beans 
were still in his feed box, could no longer resist the evidence. The 
truth was out, too plain to be mistaken. Chagrined and guilty, he of¬ 
fered to pay for the beans, but Mr. Haneock would take nothing. 

No sooner was this transaction over, than Mr. Hancock, in looking 
about the camp of the latter day saints, discovered a span of horses be¬ 
longing to one of his neighbors, Mr. Rowe, of Montrose, and remarked, 
‘ • here are Mr. Rowe's horses, they have run away.'’ The mormon -who 
had them in charge, said they did not run away, they were brought 
here. Mr. Hancock asked if they had bought them. He replied no.— 
Brigham Young said that Rowe was a damned, apostate, and told him to 
5 o and get a team to assist in taking the brass band along on the jour¬ 
ney. In obedience to instructions given him by Brigham Young, who 
was, at this time, the head of the mormon church, he had gone in the 
•iead of night and taken a span of Mr. Rowe’s horses out of his stable. 
He had four horses in it at the time. The two best were taken. Mr. 
Hancock told him Mr. Rowe was sick and not able to be out, and be 
would take the horses back to him. There being an unwillingness to 
s ive them up, he finally said, if the horses were not given up, he woukl 
Vave the sheriff after them before sun down. The horses were deliver¬ 
ed up, and Mr. Hancock, without waiting to see the oompany start, bade 
his brothers adieu and started for home, having had some fresh experi¬ 
ence that morning of the iniquities of his mormon brethren. Mr- Han- 
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cock arrived at Mr. Rowe’s, in Montrose, with the stolen horses, whilst 
the family were at breakfast. 

Here, in this professed camp of the church of latter day saints, several 
vices were exhibited. Here was theft in stealing the beans and horses, 
and that not by transient and unprincipled members who had joined 
them from sinister motives, and whom they had incautiously taken into 
the church, but by persons high in authority and influence in the mor¬ 
mon church. Brigham Young, the head of the church, and reported to 
be at least as holy as the best among them, had sent one of the breth¬ 
ren to steal a span of horses in the dead of night, contrary to law, jus¬ 
tice, and the precepts of the Christian religion. By so doing, he encour¬ 
aged and sanctioned a dishonest practice among his people. It is not 
surprising that under such a leader, and under such an influence, the 
mormon people should bo adictcd to stealing. 

Brigham jVoung was guilty of swearing in calling Mr. Rowe a damn¬ 
ed apostate. Profanencss is a common and inveterate habit with him. 
He hesitates at no time, even in his Sunday discourses, to use some pro¬ 
fanity. It is not to be wondered at 4 when he has such unbounded influ 
oc.ee over the people, that they should imitate his example and practice 

profanity. . 

The reason assigned by Brigham Young in justification of the stealing 
(if the horses, was, that Mr. Rowe, from whom they were taken, was iui 
apostate. Then, because he had tried mormonism, found it unworthy 
of confidence, and had abandoned it, he must be punished by having his 
property suddenly taken away from him without his consent. The 
fault was not in him, but in the mormon system, which had not excel 
lonoies enough in it to recommend it. Yet Mr. Rowe must be made to 
suffer by the mormon church, for its own offences. This punishment 
was to be inflicted, not in pursuance of a trial by th« civil law, but at. 
the instance of one who, according to his caprice or passion, could order 
it to be done. 

It appears from numerous facts, and frem the history of mormonism, 
that it has ever been its policy to bring down vengeance upon all who 
forsake it, instead of suffering them, if not pleased with it, to voluntari¬ 
ly and quietly depart. The mormons seem disposed to compel those 
who join them, to remain with them. If they will not stay with then, 
they persecute them to the last extremity; often murdering them ic 
cold blood. Mormonism, in the treatment of apostates, is perfectly s£b» 
to llomanism. But more of this anou. 
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In the course of the journey across the state of Iowa, in the year 1840, 
it so happened that a portion of the mormon church, then under the 
guidance of George A. Smith, one of the twelve apostles, and cousin to 
Joseph Smith, Jr., the faHen prophet, were camped one night in a cer¬ 
tain place where bears were plenty. Their stock was turned out to 
graze, and some persons were sent out with it to guard it. Near the 
herd ground, a large black fat hog, weighing three or four hundred 
pounds, was discovered walking about. The herdsmen immediately be¬ 
thought themselves that it would be well for their camp to have that 
hog to eat. But it being a fundamental principle of mormonism that all 
the members of the church must obey their leaders, and must ascertain 
their counsel in air important matters before acting, they sent one of 
their number to the camp to ascertain the mind of George A. Smith, 
their captain, upon the subject, telling him they had seen a large bristley 
bear, and asking his advice as to the expediency of killing him. He re¬ 
plied, a little fresh meat would revive their spirits. The hint was under¬ 
stood. They had killecf bristley bears, or bears with bristles, before. In 
a short time, several persons, having put their knives in readiness for 
the occasion, started to accompany the messenger who had brought the 
news. Presently, all reached the place where the animal had been seen. 
A Mr. Biley, who had come out with them, but who had not as yet 
learnt as much as some of the rest of the company respecting the mys¬ 
terious ways of this strange people, remarked that the animal was not a 
bear. The messenger replied that it was a squealing bear. 

They killed and dressed it, taking off the skin, because iffej could not 
conveniently scald it. They had no effectual means of concealing the 
skin, hair and entrails, except by burning them up. If they should 
bury them, they might be dug up by dogs, wolves or other animals, and 
thus expose their doings. Accordingly they took them to the camp, 
and buried them up in their fires, to be there consumed. The skin, 
with its weighty coat of hair and huge bristles, was put into the cap¬ 
tain’s fire and covered over with coals so completely that it could not be 
seen. The meat was speedily divided among the different families and 
messes in the camp. 

But no sooner was the duty of division and putting the offals under 
their fires performed, than a stranger was seen wending his way towards 
the camp. He neared Mr. Smith’s camp fire, enquiring, as he approach- 
4 






e4 if they had any where, in that vicinity seen a very large fat black- 
hog, minutely describing the one they had just disposed of. The most 
profound ignorance respecting it was professed. Mr. <*cofge. A. umth, 
far the double purpose of engrossing his attention, and tons preventing 
' dm from making discoveries, and also to convert him to the mormon 
faith (having had a pious streak dart suddenly over him as the stranger 
inquired for bis lost hog) commenced with mueh zeal to lecture lum 
upon the great principles of mormouimi. The man was astonished at 
„uch doctrine. His attention was so completely engrossed by the mar¬ 
velous sub'cct tliat although standing near the fire where Ins hog skm 
was be in »■ consumed, and within the limits in which Ins olfactories 
inicht have detected the smell of burning fresh meat, yet he made no 
discoveries respecting his hog. It i» said Mr. Smith well nigh converted 

him to the mormon faith. 

At wth the man concluded he must go in further pursuit of bis lost, 
hoo Thus ended this extraordinary mormon lecture in elucidation of 
the mormon system. No sooner had the stranger departed a few rods 
away from the camp, than irrepressible snicker i-nge and rejoicings began 
to break forth audibly, regardless alike of good manners, and of the an- 
uuity of their course. The saints were highly pleased with the decep¬ 
tion they had triumphantly practised, and in view of the rich prize they 
had obtained, and which would, many a time, revive their drooping 
mints Directly hasty meals were prepared an i loud thanks were offer¬ 
ed at the di^rent festal boards for the bounties of divine providence.- - 
it is said Mr Smith, on this occasion, was unusually devout and fervent. 
Here was another instance of theft encouraged and sanctioned by the.- 
mormon leaders. They took property not their own and appropriated, 
it to their own use. 

On the same journey through Iowa, a cow was stolen by tne mormons 
iVonl on e of the inhabitants on the route, and driven on the way forty 
miles before the owner, being absent at the time, could return and over- 
mke the train. His own daughter saw them ride around the cow, not 
tar distant from the road, and drive her off. He pursued and overtook 
the mormons. He went into their camp, and was asked by them what 
ids business was. Ho told them he was locking for his cow which he 
described and immediately selected out from among the rest. 1 he mor¬ 
mons were not willing he should take the cow away. One of them pre- 







fir her. But he told them ho knew hi3 own cow, and was ready t* 
die, if necessary, in the attempt t*. get her. lie drew out his revolver 
and told them ho would be the death ft' the first man who, should at¬ 
tempt to drive hack his cow. He drove her off and took her home. 

Thus, the latter day saints, as they call themselves, have not only 
the malignity to steal other pe.-pie’s property, but the dishonesty 
and effrontery to make efforts to r.-tain the property by perjuring them- 
v.-lves. What crimes will not such a people commit ? They are pre¬ 
pared to perpetrate the most abominable enormities. 

In the year 1849, a bell, which belonged to the new school presbyte- 
rian church in Iowa City, was about to he removed from that place to 
another church. It had been purchased by subscription at an expense 
■of nearly §1000, when hung and ready for use. This amount was ob¬ 
tained only by great exertion from the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country. On occasion of its removal, several persons, among whom 
were the minister and some of the officers of the church, assembled at 
the meeting house for the purpose of taking down the bell. They 
placed the wagon, which was to bear the hell away, by the side of the 
house to receive it as they should lot it down by a long rope. All things 
preparatory being arranged, with a suitable rope the company ascended 
aloft. It was iu the twilight of the evening. The removal of a church 
bell from its wonted habitation, would naturally superinduce sacred 
joed i to‘ions, but the shadowy aspect of tlie horizon and the approach¬ 
ing darkness rendered the scene still more solemn and impre^jve. With 
care and deliberation they slowly lowered the warning monitor from the 
belfry towards the ground. Just as this was being done, a mormon by 
the name of David Lamoreaux happened to be driving past with a span 
of horses and- wagon, and instantly bethought himself that an opportu¬ 
nity was afforded to obtain a prize, lie immediately stopped, jumped 
out of his wagon, removed the one which had been placed to receive’ the 
bell, and drove his own into the same place. By the time the bell had 
■descended within reach he was ready to take hold of it with his hands 
and guide it into his own wagon. He immediately unfastened the rope, 
grabbed his lines and drove off. A few rods took him out of sight 7— 
Such exploits did not very much disturb his equanimity, as he had been 
accustomed to them before. They had become to him familiar scenes. 
Very probable his wagon had been employed ia the marauding excur¬ 
sions which had been can ied on at Xauvoo. Such a performance might 
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‘seem at first view, to indicate a good degree of shrewdness cunning 
and smartness; but when it is recollected that he had been takmg les- 
sons in this kind of business for years, and that such trickery floun 
most luxuriantly under mormon influence, such a feat is no great mar¬ 
vel It indicates no extraordinary aptness or scholarship. 

The company which went up aloft, slowly wending their way down¬ 
wards, at length arrived at the place where they expectedl to see the 
bell But behold! no bell was there. The wagon itself had taken the 
liberty to start from its moorings. The force of gravity had not been 

able to retain itin its position. There it stood, a rod or two aside, ho 
bell was in it. Could it be they had not lowered the bell. A moment s 
reflection confirmed their convictions that the bell had been lowered to 
the ground. They felt its weight drawing heavily upon the rope as they 
gave it out in the bells descent. When a sufficient length of rope had 
been given out to reach nearly to the ground, they suddenly felt a ces- 
sation of weight pulling upon the rope, and supposed_the beU had reach¬ 
ed the wagon placed to receive it. They were convinced that they had 
done their duty, but by what means the bell had played truant was 
more than they could tell. Immediately the disappearance of the bell 
was noised about the village, and astonished the natives. By what su¬ 
perhuman power a sanctimonious church bell should take a freak and 
suddenly skulk away out.of sight and hearing, was marvelous to all 
eyes Had the inhabitants known that a light fingered mormon was m 
the region, l "\Aey could have readily deciphered the mystery. All was 
query and doubt. The darkness had come on apace, and very little 
search could be made that night. . The marvelous event was a topic o. 
enlivened conversation throughout the place. A thousand solutions 
were suggested, but nothing was known with certainty as to the where¬ 
abouts of the bell or the manner of its departure. At a late hour of the 
evening the inhabitants of the place, with minds solicitous and some¬ 
what disquieted, retired to rest. 

On the following morning there was a general turn out of the people 
to search for the bell. They looked diliigently for about a week, on the 
land and in the water of the river passing through the place, but could 
i find no bell. They supposed it might have been sunk m the turbi 
water to keep it out of view until a favorable opportunity should arrive 
when it could be taken away. No discoveries eould be made except to 
trace the tracks of the wagon which carried off the bell about three 
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miles when it went into the grass and could be followed no farther. 
The proprietors of the bell, feeling deeply their loss, and ardently desi¬ 
rous to obtain a solution of the mystery, offered $400 reward for the bell, 
either whole or in pieces. Still no bell was produced, no information 
was elicited. Its whereabouts remained a profound secret. All was 
left to uncertain conjecture. 

In the mean time Mr. Lamoreaux was wending his way as best he 
could under the circumstances across the country far distant from Iowa 
City, taking every precaution to avoid suspicion and detection. By 
covering up the bell with other loading in his wagon, by traveling 
nights and by the aid of other brethren, he was enabled to elude the 
watchfulness of the inhabitants. As he rode along through the coun¬ 
try almost constantly would his thoughts recur with feelings of proud 
triumph to the wonderful acbievment he had just accomplished. Often 
whilst traveling alone would be heartily laugh in his sleave, and when 
perchance he might now and then fall in with some of his mormon 
brethren, and make boastful mention to them of the surprising exploit 
of which'he had just been the author, loud outbursts of irrepressible 
laughter would instantaneously break forth from every heart in rejoic¬ 
ing strains at the chicanery practised upon the Gentiles. 

/U length Mr L., having passed carefully and watchfully across the 
state of Iowa, arrived at Council Bluffs in the fall of 1849, where he sank 
the bell in the Missouri river, to remain unknown to any except mor¬ 
mons, and undisturbed until the following spring. In the dping of 1850 
there was to be a large emigre, don of mormons (nearly 4000) from the 
states to Salt Lake. Mr. L. with his family was to accompany them, 
and as they were on the eve of starting, he raised the bell from its wa¬ 
tery hiding place, loaded it into his wagon, concealed by other articles, 
and took it with him in his journey across the plains. 

in the early fall, as the mormon trains neared Salt Lake valley, and 
arrived upon the mountains, not of Israel of old, but the Bear River 
mountains, bordering Salt Lake valley upon the east, it is said they 
merrily rang the stolen bell to listen to such unwonted tones in the west¬ 
ern wilderness, and give token to the inhabitants of Salt Lake city of 
their approach. The trains reached the valley. The families distribu¬ 
ted themselves about the country, making arrangements for the coming 
winter. It was expected the mormon church would soon be furnished 






with a bell through the indefatigable exertions and benevolonco of a 
mormon brother. 

At length Mr. David Lamorcaux came forward and offered to sell hi.-* 
church bell to the mormon church for the modest and unpretending sum 
of only $1600. When it was ascertained that he had rather more zeal 
to enrich his own pockets than to promote the interests of the church, 
the mormon authorities rejected his proposal as being extortionary, since . 
the bell cost him only the labor of bringing it from Iowa City to Salt 
Lake valley. It had been supposed that Mr. L. was doing business for 
the church instead of himself. Tlie leaders, in order to show a sem¬ 
blance of honesty and obtain the color (if a title to the boll, wrote to the 
owners informing them that a certain church hell had been stolen irom 
them by an individual and brought there, and it they would rake somo 
four or six hundred dollars for it they would purchase it of tnem, well 
knowing they would sell it for much less than its value in the states, 
rather than transport it hack again to its former home. 

Mr. Blair, a mormon, now in Salt Lake city, slates attorney for the 
organized state of Deseret, formerly merchant in the valiey, but now 
engaged in the manufacture of beer, and who has been a lexian ran¬ 
ger, was beard not many months since to make bis boast that he had 
stolen property of all values, from a picayune up to a steam engine. He 
had followed stealing as a business. On one occasion, a few years ago, 
he stole a steam engine at some point on the Mississippi river, and hav¬ 
ing loaded i£->’pon a raft was conveying it away. Being pursued, and 
not able to make very great speed with his unwieldy vessel, having a 
steam engine, it is true, but neither fire, steam or wheels, he directed, 
as well as he could, the course of his water craft towards an island in 
the river, hoping to reach the shore. But finding it impossible to do so 
before being overtaken, he sank the engine, swam ashore and hid him¬ 
self upon the island. 

This Mr. B. spoke of boastingly as a praiseworthy deed. He made 
mention of it of his own accord. According to mormon notions, stealing 
from the Gentiles is a virtue. So commendable, in their estimation, is 
the business of stealing, that instead of being ashamed of it, as all peo¬ 
ple ought to be, they exultingly boast of it as creditable meritorious 
Many of the instances of theft which the mormon people have perpetra¬ 
ted, wouid never have eome to the knowledge of the Gentiles had it not 
been for their own needless boastings. Tho fact that they exulting!}' 
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boast of such conduct, not only among themselves, but sometimes In 
the presence of emigrants, is proof that they justify it, and that it is 
sanctioned by the principles of their religion. 

La3t September a mormon in Salt Lake valley sold an emigrant a 
horse for $125. The nest night after the sale the horse either strayed 
or was stolen. The purchaser thought the horse might have gone back 
to his former owner. He went there and inquired for the horse, but. 
was told he had not been there. The loss of the horse rendered him 
unable to come to California according to his intention at the time of 
purchasing him. 

A short time after this some property was stolen in the city. It was 
pretended by mormons that emigrants had done it. An order was im¬ 
mediately issued to bring back all emigrants just starting for California- 
the southern route. Accordingly men went out for that purpose, ard 
brought back such as they found in order to detain them until it should 
be ascertained who was guilty of the theft. Among the rest an emi¬ 
grant was brought from Utah who had in his possession the horse above 
named. The emigrant who had paid $125 for him knew him and 
claimed him, pt.inting out the mormon of whom he purchased the horse 
The other emigrant stated that he luvd bought the horse of the same 
mormon. The first purchaser commenced legal process for the trialo! 
the right of property. Both the emigrants proved in the trial by both 
emigrants and mormons that they bad each bought the same horse oi 
the same mormon, the one two days belore the other. 

The court decided that both the litigants and their witnesses were 
mistaken as to the horse in question, ancl decreed that the horse should 
bo sold to pay the expenses of the trial, which was accordingly done.- 
The testimony .of a large number of witnesses must be impeached and 
set aside when it implicates a mormon brother. The mormon court, 
rather than condemn a mormon brother, according to the evidence ad¬ 
duced, for stealing a horse of an emigrant and selling him the second 
time in the space of two days, would accuse an array of witnesses ot 
being mistaken, because it would affix less stain upon mormon character.- 
But these witnesses gave in their testimony under such circumstances 
that it is unreasonable to suppose they should be biased or give false 
evidence. The two litigants were emigrants. The witnesses of each 
consisted of emigrants and mormons. All these witnesses on both sides 
recognized the horse as being the one sold on each occasion to each of 
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the litigants. And yet -the court has the audacity and effrontery to 
aver that all these witnesses are mistaken, whilst the court can see and 
judge better than all of them put together. In this instance the court 
needed no witnesses. It performed the double duty of giving testimony 
and judging the matter. 

The expenses of the mormon court must he paid at all hazards. If a 
verdict cannot he rendered in favor of one or the other of the litigants, 
both jointly must pay the hill. Each of them must lose the price of a 
horse for such a purpose, and each of them must consequently pay the 
entire costs of the suit. The two emigrants were impoverished, the 
court was amply compensated for its time, whilst the mormon who had 
committed the rascality was greatly enriched by getting twice paid for 
his horse. If the mormon court had had any sense of justice, or had 
transacted its business upon the principles usually adopted by civilized 
communities, it would have compelled the rascally mormon to pay hack 
to one or the other of the emigrants the amount he had received from 
him as well as the entire costs of suit. But no. The mormon brethren 
must he favored at the expense of all others, no matter what their con¬ 
duct is. 

C. M. Drown, a mormon in Salt Lake valley, stole a yoke of oxen of 
an emigrant just before the time of starting last spring to California, and 
sold them immediately to another emigrant. 

In July, 1850, an emigrant had four horses stolen from him at the 
mouth of Kiley P. Pratt’s Canon, the first night after reaching Salt 
Lake valley. Just before dark several mormons came to him and inqui¬ 
red on what terms he would sell those horses. He replied he did not 
wish to sell them, hut was going on with them to California. The hor¬ 
ses were taken that night and never afterwards found by the owner. 

Last season an emigrant who passed through Salt Lake valley, was 
stopping a few days in the city and fastened his horse in the big field, as 
ii is called, adjoining the city on the south, to eat grass. The next 
morning he went for his horse, but he had been taken and turned out in 
*.i distant herd. He hired a mormon to go with him that day for $5 and 
look for the horse. In their travels they saw two bands of horses dis¬ 
tant from each other. They separated, one going to one band and the 
e ther to the other band. The mormon found a horse answering the 
’description 'he band to which he went, but passed directly on, after¬ 
ward.-. saying to the emigrant he did not see his horsa. In the course ot 
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the day the pursuit was abandoned, and the emigrant having previous¬ 
ly sold his oxen, and having now lost his horse on which he intended to 
pack to California, was obliged to make arrangements with some of his 
fellow emigrants to take him through to California. 

The next morning after the search for his horse, he started, in compa¬ 
ny with other emigrants, for California. The same day the same mor¬ 
mon who had been employed the day before to hunt for the horse, went 
out and brought in the same horse, and kept him through the past win 
ter. Emigrants who spent the winter there often saw the horse in is 
possession and knew him. 

Thus, the mormon, by having a minute description of the horse, was 
enabled to find him the day he was employed, and get $5 for his servi 
ces. The next day he gets the horse, having now both the $5 and the 
horse, but the emigrant was suffering the loss of both. This is a trick 
the mormons have often practised with the emigrants. They often 
drive off their stock to a considerable distance, not likely to be v isited 
by the emigrants, and if asked by them to help find their stock, they 
will advise to go in an opposite direction. Thus, many an emigrant, 
who in good faith has applied to mormons for aid in finding hit. stoc , 
has been most cruelly robbed of it by the same mormons. Those whose 
aid he solicits as friends, often act the part of treacherous enemies. 

A man from near Independence, Jackson county, Missouri, went to 
California in 1849. Among his animals which he took^'^ith him were 
a certain horse and cow, known by those traveling with him to be his. 
After reaching California he, in company with several others, kept a 
ranch. Afterwards mormons came and formed a settlement near this 
ranch. A few months ago the company sold out to two of the numbei, 
and went into the mines. One of the two was the man above refered to 
as having come from Missouri. He still had the same horse and cow 
which he had brought from the states two years ago. Soon after a mor¬ 
mon stepped up and claimed them, and brought forward about twenty 
mormon witnesses who swore that the animals belonged to the mormon, 
some four or five of them being personally knowing to the fact that the 
Missourian had brought them from home in 1849. Ihe herdsmans 
witness** being absent in ;i:e mines at the time and out of reach, the 
animats were is ken lUm' hi. : is same herdsman and those who 
have feMB associated wijh : him fearejoat six thousand dollars worth of 
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property within the last two years, stolen principally by mormons in 
California. 

Any people who will write and swear falsely in behalf of each other, 
either to shield their own members from justice, or extort property from 
other folks to enrich any of their number, or follow stealing systemati¬ 
cally or by wholesale, arc dangerous and unworthy citizens iu any 
country. 

It has been stated to the emigrants on good authority that the mor¬ 
mon leaders in Salt Lake valley employ persons expressly for the pur-* 
pose of ate iling stock from the emigrants and running it off to distant 
herd grounds out of reach of the emigrants. Some of the islands in Sait 
Lake are occupied as herd grounds for the church. These cannot be 
reached except by fording a shallow portion of the lake. These are re¬ 
mote from the settlements and difficult of access. Emigrants seldom 
visit them. It was stated to some of the emigrants last March, by per¬ 
sons of veracity, and whose testimony would not be questioned in the 
states, that the mormon church had at that time more than taro hun¬ 
dred head of stock in its possession which had been either stolen or 
fraudulently obtained from the emigrants within the last few months. 

Thomns Williams, a merchant now in Salt Lake valley, and who has 
been in jail iu Quincy, Illinois, for stealing horses, during the Mexican 
war robbed a Spaniard in Mexico of some property. The Spaniard 
made no ado about it, but waited a favorable opportunity to reciprocate 
the favor, ^length such a moment arrived, and he robbed Mr. Will¬ 
iams of a much greater amount of property. Mr. W. complained bit¬ 
terly at the loss of his property, but the Spaniard remained inexorable, 
saying they were now even and he was willing to quit. 

Dr. Whitlock, a California emigrant, who spent the past winter in 
Salt Lake valley, about forty miles west of Salt Lake city, had two hors¬ 
es, five oxen and a cow stolen from him in the spring, before he started 
on his journey for California. Ho does not know positively who took 
them, but believes, from the circumstances, they must have been taken 
by mormons. Ho started on his journey the first day of May, encamped 
the first night near E, T. Benson's saw mill, about eight miles from his 
own house. Here he had another span of horses stolen, (the last horses 
he had,) and all his cattle driven off in different directions several miles 
away from his camp. In the morning when he arose not one of his ani¬ 
mals could he found. In the eourso_of tho_day he found’his cattle, hot 





aot his horses. It appeared his horses had been stolen, and his cattle 
driven off in different directions some miles in the course of the nigh*, 
as a blind to prevent the discovery of the theft of the horses, making >.t 
appear as if the Indians had undertaken to run off the stock. 

The nest day he drove to the Jordan bridge, within two or three miles 
of the city, where he encamped with his family about a week. While 
encamped here he got track of one of his stolen horses. It was In the 
possession of a young man twenty years of age who had stolen the spar 
of horses from him <pi the first night after ho started on his journey, ami 
drove off the cattle so cunningly in different directions, as has been 
since ascertained. The young man's name is Campbell DLlingsly, who 
lives with his father in the eitv, both mormons. Dr. W. went to se- 
him about the horse which ho understood he had in his possession, tie 
had started about two hours before with .Ups horse for Utah, some thirty 
or forty miles distant. The cause of the young man's starting just then. 
probably was the fact that Dr. Whitlock was in the city looking for his 
stolen horses. He. went to Willard Snow and obtained a warrant fo? 
the young man, but could get no mormon officer to go after ban. He 
told them they connived with the. thief. He then went to the father cc 
the young man and told him as his son was under age ho should hold 
him responsible for the horse his son had stolen. The father agreed to 
bring the horse the following Monday, and accordingly did so, but 
would not suffer his son to come within reach of the Dr’s warrant. Dr. 
W. did not know at this time that the young man L-ad stolen both hi-, 
horses. A mormon in the city cautioned him to guard against theft, be 
cause the mormons intended to steal hi3 animals. 

The Dr. left the city on his way to California. When he had trav¬ 
eled; a little over forty miles, he encamped for the night between 
Brownsville and Ogden. Some other emigrants were in company with-- 
him. That night several head of their animals were taken off abom 
five miles and tied up in a deop ravine, surrounded by bushes so > as to 
prevent any one from finding them. In the course of the day, all the 
animals except ono horse, which belonged to the Dr., and which was the 
only one he had left, were found. The horse was not found. He cano¬ 
te Colifornia without a horse, having had four horses, five oxen, and 
one cow, stolen from him in the short space of about two months. His 
loss was nearly $1000. On account of these thefts ho was obliged to buy 
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some additional team to bring bis family and effects through to Cali¬ 
fornia. 

That the mormons stole the whole of this property, the emigrants 
have very little doubt. That they stole a part of it is certainly known. 
One of Dr. W.’s horses was traded off by a mormon to an emigrant from 
the states, since he came away, and has been brought into California 
since he arrived. He recovered his own horse here from the emigrant by 
the laws of California. 


CHAPTER V. 

The mormons often resort to trickery, falsehood and chicanery to ac¬ 
complish their designs. They practise every stratagem to deceive and 
impose upon the people, not only those out of their churchy but upon 
their own members. They have been notorious for this species of con¬ 
duct ever since their origin as a people. The following instances will 
illustrate this point: 

At the ti^-e the mormons were residing in Kirtland, Okie, and when 
the member* of the fraternity were constantly harping all over the 
country upon the ability of the mormon leaders to perform various mir¬ 
acles, such as healing the sick, raising the dead, and the like, Joseph 
Smith gave out word that at a certain time he would walk upon the 
water, confirmatory of his declarations often made that he was in such 
communication with the Deity he could work miracles. 

A small stream ran through the place. Some short benches of suffi¬ 
cient height to reach from the bottom of the river nearly to the surface 
of the water were prepared by Smith’s direction and placed in the 
stream several feet apart. Upon these a number of planks were placed, 
leaking a foot-bridge across the central portion of the stream. 1 he 

- planks did not extend quite to the surface of the water, and the water 
being a little turbid, persons upon the shore could not discover them, 
nor could any one directly over them see them very distinctly. 
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Before the hour for the performance, some person having found out 
the secret, and being somewhat more roguish than religious, took the 
liberty to remove one of the central planks from its position. At the 
appointed time, the prophet of the Lord, accompanied by a large multi¬ 
tude of his followers and others, came down to the river. Some of the 
people believed he was able to walk upon the water, as did the Savior 
of old. They had no lack of confidence in the supernatural power of 
the prophet. Others were wavering and doubting, half inclined to be¬ 
lieve, half inclined to disbelieve. Others still were so philosophical, or¬ 
thodox, and scriptural, that they had not the least confidence in Joseph 
Smith as a prophet, or in the power of any naan to work miracles, since 
the days of the apostles in the first century of the Christian era. 

All were eager to see the performance. The celebrated Joseph had a 
small boat brought up along shore by some one designated beforehand. 
He very sanctimoniously and majestically stepped into the boat and was 
rowed out a little into the stream, the boatman taking good care to run 
the side of the boat up against the end of the nearest plank as he had 
been instructed by Joseph to do, so that he could easily step out of the 
boat upon it. He slowly walked along out towards the centre of the 
stream, exulting in his triumph over the incredulity of the people. The 
believers in his system were more confirmed than ever ; the wavering 
began to be firm, and the scepticism of the unbelieving began to give 
way. But when the prophet had advanced about to the center of the 
stream, as all eyes were intently fixed upon him, having-drived at the 
end of the plank upon which he was promenading, and extending one 
foot beyond its termination in order to walk farther across the stream, 
the force of gravity so disturbed his balance that he was precipitated 
headlong into the stream. 

After disappearing for a short time, he was seen again above water, 
and made the best of his way to the shore, the people wondering as to 
the cause of the prophef s taking such a ducking. No sooner had he 
reached the shore than he unfolded the whole mystery. He had the 
cunning and audacity to say to the people that the reason why he fell 
into the water was, that just at that instant their faith failed, and the 
moment that failed God would not enable him to walk. He could not 
walk upon the water unless the people had faith. His ability to per¬ 
form the miracle depended upon the faith of the people, instead of his 


own. 
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, Upon this principle, tho people were required to exercise faith before 
the miracle should be performed which was designed to create and es¬ 
tablish that faith ; before the evidence could be adduced upon which- 
their faith should be based. This is requiring belief without evidenoe, 
and faith without substance. Mormon faith, then, needs no foundation 
or evidence. After being exercised it is already io existence,.and needs 
no subsequent proof. The mormons, on this principle, can as easily be¬ 
lieve one thing as another, no matter how absurd or ridiculous. Evi¬ 
dence does not produce their faith but their faith produces the evidenoe." * 
This is setting imagination above reason, instead of reason above ima¬ 
gination. It is not making a proper use of the rational powewaof man. 
it is derogatory to the dignity of the human soul to make such a use of 
its powers. 

We would naturally expect to find'the mormon people very fanciful, , 
imaginative, and erratic in the cast or habit of their minds upon all re- | 
iigious subjects : and so we find them. Their faith is nothing more nor 
toss than a conjuration of the imagination, and one thing may be ima- ' 
gined as well as another. Such a people are prepared, by the habit of « 
their minds, to believe any thing which may he proposed. They have 
but little reason, philosophy, or scripture in their religious system.— , 
They depend more upon what they call revelation, than upon any or 
all of these, for their guide. 

The mormons do not work miracles on the same principles as the an¬ 
ient prophe^and apostles did. These holy men and servants of God 
wrought miracles by virtue of their own faith, when there was none ex¬ 
ercised by the people, and for the express purpose of producing faith in 
the people. In apostolic times faith followed miracles, and resulted 
from them/ 

Wc will mention, in this connection, one other circumstance illustra¬ 
ting the mormon view of faith. In the year 1835 a presbyterian minis¬ 
ter visited Kirtland, Ohio. The mormons at that time were very aetive 
in their efforts to make proselytes. They were in the habit of lecturing 
almost every one they saw upon mormonism, and were often very an¬ 
noying, especially to strangers. 

On the occasion above refered to. almost immediately after the minis- 
ier reached the house, a mormon came into the room and began in a 
'■ery clamorous and vociferous manner to exhort him to become a mor¬ 
mon, telling him he would certainly go to hell if he did not embrace it. 
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He stood up upon tiptoe find stretched out his hands over tho minister'* 
head, talking almost incessantly, giving little or no opportunity for re¬ 
ply. Now and then he would partially pause and ask him if he believed 
mormonism, to which the reply was that he did not. The mormon 
would then begin louder and more vehement than ever, some times set¬ 
ting forth the claims of mormonism, and at .others dealing out denun¬ 
ciations and anathemas upon all others but themselves Frequently in 
his harrangue he would make mention of their supernatural powers, such 
rs the working of miracles, talking in unknown tongues, &c.. as a proof 
that njormonism was true. 

The minister told him if he would work a miracle before his eyes, ho 
might perhaps believe morinonism. The mormon, as if conscious he 
could perform any miracle, and one as well as another, asked him what 
miracle he wished to have him perform, i !• told him there was a lame 
horse at the gate, which, if he would instantly cure, he would think he 
had the power of working miracles. He offered to go immediate!}' and 
show him the lameness of the horse, urging him to perform the cure at 
once. The mormon asked him if he believed he bad the power to work 
the miracle or instantly effect the euro, lie replied no. The mormon 
then said he could not work the miracle because the minister did net be¬ 
lieve lie could do it. He said it was necessary in all cases that the peo¬ 
ple for whom miracles were wrought should believe in the ability of the 
worker to perform them, as a prciequisite to his being able to doso. - 
This is precisely the same sentiment on the subject of working miracles 
by faith which Joseph Smith advanced. 

The following narrative shows trickery and chicanery, carried on to a 
very unusual extent by the mormons in order to accomplish thoir de¬ 
signs. Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, whilst the mormons were re- 
• -iding in Ohio, a Mr. Jack Redcn, a mormon preacher, and one of Jo- 
*«ph Smith's life guard, undertook to convert his uncle to the same faith 
which he had embraced. He frequently appointed meetings for preach¬ 
ing at his uncle s house, by which means his aunt was led to embrace 
inormonism, be baptized and join the church. The uncle, however, 
still remained unbelieving. 

After awhile this Reden had a vision, in which it was revealed to him 
that his uncle should obey the gospel. If he did not obey, the Lord 
would convince him of the truth of the work of the latter day saints, by 
taking atvay his property by piece meal, so that he could not prosper, 
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but would gradually deeline until he should believe. This would be 
done by the wrath of God being visited upon him. 

The mormon preacher hastened to his uncle, gravely and piously tel¬ 
ling him the revelation which he had had, and exhorting him to em¬ 
brace mormonism. Still he could not see sufficient evidence of its truth 
to satisfy his mind that it was his duty to comply with the wishes of his 
devoted nephew. At length, in order to operate upon the uncle’s mind, 
and convince him of the truth of mormonism, the faithful nephew began 
to fulfill the prophecy contained in the revelation he had previously re¬ 
ceived of the Lord. 

His first step in this work was to steal a span of his uncle s horses in 
the night, and take them to the heads of the church, who had them run¬ 
off immediately out of reach, so that the uncle could get no trace ot 
them Not long after, the uncle still remaining unbelieving, the 
nephew took seme more of his stock in the same way. f From time to 
time his animals were missing from his farm, always taken in the night, 
and no where to be found. The uncle was greatly crippled and hinder¬ 
ed in his business by the loss of his stock. He was dispirited and vexed, 
but not converted. This process was continued with the knowledge 
and sanction of Joseph Smith and the heads of the church, until the man 
was so destitute of personal property that he sold his farm, and with 
the avails bought stock and other personal property to replace that 
which had been taken from him, and rented a farm on which to live. 

Being once more in comfortable circumstances, with teams, tools, and 
other necessaries for the prosecution of his business, he pursued his 
wonted avocation of husbandry, to provide a subsistance for himself and 
family, believing that he who would not provide for those of his own 
household was worse than an infidel. Whilst thus industriously, law¬ 
fully, and happily employed, hoping to regain by diligence and frugali¬ 
ty. at least a portion of what he had lost, his stock and other property 
began again most cruelly to take to itself wings and fly away, he knew 
not where. As before, no traees of the truants could be found, far or 
near. His naturally honest and candid mind was open to conviction, 
but could not see sufficient evidence in favor of mormonism to believe it 
true. His property continued to diminish from time to time until the 
man was again stripped of nearly every thing he had, and reduced from 
affluent circumstances to abject poverty. He had now neither farm 
nor stock. He was severely tried, and began to consider his way*. 
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The singular arguments which had been so long employed, had by 
this time very sensibly affected his purse, if not his head, or his heart. 
About this time the devoted and faithful nephew was called off from his 
labors of love, with his uncle, to remove to Missouri. In process of 
time the mormon difficulties in that state arose, and the mormons, after 
being driven out of the state, finally located at Nauvoo, Illinois.- Mr. 
Jack Reden, the nephew, accompanied them. 

In the mean time, the uncle, remaining in Ohio, and reflecting upon 
the mysterious ways of Providence in taking away his property by piece 
meal, and not allowing him under any circumstances to retain it, was 
led gradually to change his views respecting the mormon faith. He 
thought possibly it might be true, especially, when it could make proph¬ 
ecies which should be so exactly fulfilled as had been those in relation 
to himself. These things were strange and marvelous in his eyes. He 
felt that they were of the Lord's ordering, and that it was with the 
Lord he had emphatically to do. He could resist no longer. His incor¬ 
rigibleness entirely gave way. He placidly yielded to his convictions, 
embraced the mormon faith, and joined the mormon church. 

He now, having heartily adopted the mormon creed, felt a community 
of interest with the latter day saints, and ardently desired to reach their 
gathering placeat Nauvoo, that lie might enjoy their blissful society 
and learn the words of wisdom from the leaders of the church. Being- 
poor, and unable, with his own resources, to take the journey from Ohio 
to Nauvoo, he wrote to his endeared nephew, informing him of the mar¬ 
velous change which had taken place in his views and feelings since his 
departure from Ohio, and requesting him to send such aid as he needed 
to effect his removal to Nauvoo. The nephew did so, and the uncle at 
length arrived. Amazing were the things he beheld in Zion. He was 
highly gratified with his new residence. He had found the best spot 
upon earth. Though destitute, he was contented and happy. 

But his situation was rendered still more joyful by the various pres¬ 
ents which he received from different members of the church. These 
presents were generally such as he most needed, and were therefore the 
more valuable to him on that account, and their bestowment showed the 
greater wisdom. They -were not all bestowed at once,' but came along 
at timely intervals, secret arrangements having been previously made 
with the members by the leaders to bring forward their various presents 
5 
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at certain specified times, for the double purpose of relieving the man's 
necessities, and fulfilling the prophecy which the nephew, many year* 
before, had said should come to pass, visiting the uncle with unwonted 
prosperity- in case of obedience to the commands of God. 

The first present he received was ten acres of land from Joseph Smith. 
Jfirectly he received a horse from another, a cow from another, &c., un¬ 
til he was made quite comfortable. He however never received back a* 
much as had been taken from him. He rejoiced in the goodness of the 
Lord in bestowing such favors upon him, alter having so long chastised 
him by sore afflictions. He became a confirmed mormon, and a staunch 
pillar in the mormon church. 

It appeared to the uncle that these presents were gratuitous, but 
those who bestowed them were compensated for their gifts from the 
funds of the church. 

In order to effect this conversion from gentileism to mormonism, more 
pains were taken than were ever employed in making a proselyte by the 
hypocritical Jews of old. A crime was committed against law and jus¬ 
tice to accomplish the object. The church, which had the benefit of 
the property taken from the uncle, never returned as much as it had 
received, and made quite a speculation by the operation. It had the use 
of all the property taken for years, a part of it permanently, and secured 
the conversion of a valuable member. 

Whilst, the mormons were residing in Ohio, Joseph Smith, in the ear- 
I v part of a certain Sabbath, after the immense congregation had as¬ 
sembled in the temple for divine service, stated that he did not feel 
himself to be holy enough to be there, and wished to go home and spend 
thfc day in fasting and prayer. He immediately retired. The people, 
seeing their prophet manifest such regard for sanctity, felt themselves 
admonished, and were quickened in duty. They devoutly spent the 
sacred day in the services of the sanctuary. 

Some time after, the manner In which the mormon prophet spent the 
day was ascertained. It was in contriving ways and means to swindle 
some New York merchants out of about $50,000 due them for goods al¬ 
ready received amd sold out. This was the burden that rested on his 
mind. He professed the greatest piety and practised the basest wick¬ 
edness. This was another effort at deception. 

About the same time, in private conversation. Joseph Smith acknowl¬ 
edged that the gold plates which he had pretended tb the world to have 
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found near Palmyra, in the state of New York, were nothing more nor 
less than a small box of sand which he brought from the field into the 
bouse, and having succeeded in deceiving his wife in relation to it, he 
thought he would see how far he could fool mankind. These two last 
facts were related by a mormon who afterwards became a useful baptist 
minister. 

Martin Harris, one of the -first witnesses to the mormon bible, and 
who had testified in the most solemn manner that he had seen, and han¬ 
dled the golden plates, was asked one day after he had apostatized, if he 
actually saw the gold plates. He said he did not see them with his nat¬ 
ural eyes. He only saw them in his mind. In other words, he ima¬ 
gined that they existed, because Joseph Smith had told him they did. 

Here, deception was practised by the witnesses in -pretending that 
they saw gold plates, when, in point of fact, they never saw any, and 
none existed. Prevarication was employed in using language which, 
according to its obvious and legitimate import, conveyed the idea that 
they saw with their eyes what they saw only with the mind, or imagin¬ 
ed to exist. 

This was in keeping with the .practice of Smith in former days wheB 
he was a money digger. He was in the habit of putting his head into 
an old black hat, pulling it up so as to exclude the light, and then by 
various motions with his head, as if looking here and there, he would 
protend that he saw money beneath the surface of the ground. In this 
way he often kept a pack of fools employed for weeks digging up the 
earth, but finding nothing but dirt and stones. Had the gold in Califor- 
nia.beea discovered at that time, he might have been more successful. 

A Mr. Washburn Loomis, from Niagara county N. Y., though gene¬ 
rally considered innocent, was nevertheless sentenced by the mormon 
authorities to wear the ball and chain two years, and was pardoned by 
Brigham Voung on condition of his paying him $200 cash in hand.— 
ilr. Young immediately reported that he had given him a free pardon, 
aud it was generally supposed he had; when, in point of fact, he had 
sold him his pardon for $200. He required Mr. L. to keep it a profound 
secret. 

We are told that Brigham Young pardoned Mr. Loomis first, and then 
-told him if he did not immediately pay him $200 he should lose his head 
’before he could get out of the valley He had not the money to pay it 
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and was compelled to sell some property at a reduced price, and borrow 
some money of a Mr. Haskell to meet the demand. 

He was not allowed to come the northern route to California with 
California emigrants, but was required to go the southern route in com¬ 
pany with a large mormon train of about 500 persons, which left Salt 
Lake last March to settle near the Pacific coast in southern California. 
Some fears were entertained by the emigrants for hte safety. His 
friends would do well to enquire after him. 

In this transaction Mr. Young practised deception and duplicity. He 
pretended to the community he had given Mr. Loomis a free pardon, 
when he had just sold it to him for $200. He extorted this amount 
from him by threats that his life would be taken if he did not pay it. | 

The mormon preachers and missionaries who go abroad to proclaim 
their tenets, never bring forward any thing before an uninitiated audi- ■ 
ence, except what they are pleased to call the first principles of mor- 
monism. In their introductory efforts they wish to make their senti¬ 
ments as palatable as possible. In order to this, they bring forward 
only those parts of their system which are the least objectionable to 
other denominations. The most of their tenets are not presented, but 
are kept behind the curtain. 

Even the private members of their own church know only a part of 
the secrets of the mormon scheme. Often, in conversation, do they in¬ 
timate this. Instead of openly and frankly avowing their sentiments in 
full to either the Gentile world or even to such of their own members as 
are not in office, they'studiously conceal a part from their view. 

All this shows deception on the part of the leaders. They have plans 
and schemes which it is not safe to divulge to the world at large. They ■ 
do not court the light. They shun free enquiry. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The mormons take it upon themselves to administer upon the estates 
,f emigrants who happen to die in Salt Lake valley. This they do 
whether the emigrants have, or do not have, friends along with them, 
and whether they are in partnership, or are simply managing their own 
private concerns. If persons living elsewhere, as in California, for in¬ 
stance, and having property in Salt Lake valley, should happen to die. 
the mormon authorities assume the responsibility of administering on 
said property situated within their bounds. 

But in this mormon administration upon emigrants’ estates, there is 
•ne peculiarity never before known in civilized countries. This offi¬ 
cious, assumed, and uncalled for administration, is not performed with 
any reference to saving the property for the benefit of the friends or 
heirs of the deceased. Oh no! The property is appropriated to a bet¬ 
ter and holier use than merely being restored to the legitimate and legal 
owners according to the usages and laws of civilized nations. It is di¬ 
verted from its legal course into a channel much more in accordance 
with the will of God, (according to mormon notions,) than to have it 
descend to its legal heirs. It is simply turned over to the mormon 
church to be used by the leaders in furtherance of their schemes of 
spreading abroad and establishing mormonism in the world. For mor¬ 
mons to administer on emigrants’ estates, is nothing more nor less than 
to confiscate those estates to the use and benefit of the mormon church. 
They do not" inquire after the names or the places of residence of the 
heirs of the property. They often do not know whether said heirs re¬ 
side within the limits of the United States, on the continent of Europe, 
•r elsewhere. They have no desire for any such information. They 
studiously avoid all means of acquiring it. A few facts will illustrate 
the subject. 
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Three emigrants -Were in company in Salt Lake valley. Mr. C. Car¬ 
ter owned one half the property, Mr. Huntsman one fourth, and Mr. 
Orlando Freeland the other fourth. Mr. Custer was shot hy Indians 
about two weeks before the time he intended to start for California the 
past spring. The company were owing, at the time of his death, be¬ 
tween one and two hundred dollars to emigrants, about four hundred to 
Mr. Bucklin, a mormon, and a small amount to Mr. Packard, a mer¬ 
chant in the city, but not a mormon. Immediately on the death of Mr. 
Custer, Mr. Huntsman, one of the surviving partners, began to settle up 
the business and pay off the debts. He paid several of the creditors, 
and offered to pay the whole, but the mormon authorities took the busi¬ 
ness out of his hands, and would not allow him to do the least thing, 
though he was a partner and owned one fourth of the property at the 
time. 

They compelled those with whom he had settled, and to whom he had 
paid any thing, to refund what they had received. The company were 
owing Dr. Whitlock, an emigrant, a note of §28, which Mr. Huntsman 
had paid, and which amount the mormons afterwards took away from, 
the Dr., causing hhn to lose it. The company was also owing Patrick 
Mahoney, an emigrant, §100, which Mr. Huntsman had paid, and 
which the mormons had also in like manner taken away from him, 
causing him to lose it. Losing this, Mr. Mahoney was unable to get a 
team, or even hire his passage to California. After this disaster, Mr. 
M. tarried three weeks longer, earned some flour, and was able, besides, 
to pay a man §10 to bring his flour in his wagon on the journey to Cali¬ 
fornia. Ho made an arrangement with another man to furnish him 
some milk to use on the road. By this arrangement he was furnished 
with bread and milk, his only food on the journey. Not being able to- 
hire his passage, he was obliged to walk from Salt Lake to California, a 
distance of about 800 miles. This destitution he experienced in con¬ 
sequence of the robbery of hard hearted mormons. 

The sheriff was appointed administrator, the property belonging to- 
the company was taken into custody by the mormons. It consisted of 
twelve oxen, three wagons, seventy five dollars worth of lumber and a 
house. This property in the aggregate was considered worth at least 
§1000 or §1200. The mormon debt of §400 due Mr. Bucklin, they 
would probably pay out of it, and keep the balance themselves. By 
this operation the mormon authorities would get several hundred del- 
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lars for their own use, one half of which legally belonged to the heirs of 
the deceased, and the other halt to the surviving partners. But neither 
the one nor the other will probably ever get a cent of it. It was confis¬ 
cated to the mormon government, as is usual in such cases* 

Dr. Joseph Whitfield, and John Lee, emigrants from Peru, Illinois, 
spent the past winter in Salt Lake city. Before leaving the states, 
these men, like brothers, had agreed to help each other, share each oth¬ 
er’s profits and losses together, not only an the journey to California, 
but also during their sojourn in that country. When they left the 
states Dr. W. had no money, and Mr. Lee had only fifty dollars, by 
which, with some services rendered on the route by each of them, they 
were enabled to reach Salt Lake city. 

During the winter these men lived in a roomy wagon box well covered 
over with cloth, with a small stove in one end, and a pane of glass for a 
window in'the other. In this singular residence, Mr. Lee, being a tai¬ 
lor, worked at his trade. Getting considerable employ, he earned near¬ 
ly all their support through the winter, and their California outfit in 
the spring. Dr. W., although a physician and dentist, was unable to 
cam much of any thing whilst at Salt Lake city. It was expocted that 
the Dr. would Be able to earn more in California than Mr. Lee, and by 
■haring equally with him would, in the end, fully compensate him for 
his former favors. 

Before setting out on their toilsome and uncomfortable journey, they 
took two other persons into their company to furnish a part of the outfit 
and mess with them . The names of these two, were William McIntyre, 
and Henry Rickenburg. They furnished two yoke of oxen and half the 
provisions ; while the other two, first mentioned, furnished one yoke of 
oxen, the wagon, and half the provisions. 

Having completed their arrangements for the journey, they set out 
about noon on the 25th of last March, and proceeded on their way to¬ 
gether several miles. When some distance beyond the hot sulphur 

♦Among the mormons, church and state are united. They do not 
believe in a civil government separate from the church. They believe 
the state should be entirely under the direction and control of the 
•hurch, and should merely subservo its interests. Whatever, therefore, 
ie done by the mormon authorities in pursuance of their civil enactments, 
is done with express reference to the church. 

Mr. Custer, above referred to, is said to have a wife and children 
living in Aekron, Ohio, 








spring, which is four miles from the city, Dr. Whitfield and Bickenburg 
started on ahead to get wood, build a fire, and make other preparations 
for the night camp. They were the more anxious to make early prepa¬ 
rations for their suppers because they had started away from the city 
without their dinners. But being unacquainted with the numerous 
roads in that vicinity they took a wrong one which led up towards tho 
mountain on the right, and became lost. Rickenburg started back to 
find the wagon, and by accident blundered upon the place where it was, 
being led by a light which he saw through the darkness of the night. 
Some time in the night it appears that Dr. Whitfield traveled back into 
the road he had left, and pursued it towards the city nearly to the hot 
spring, and sitting down became so chilled as to become stupid, and in 
the course of the night died. He was very thinly clad for the season, 
had no vest on, and only moccasins on his feet. 

Mr. Lee and the rest of the company expected him in all the evening, 
and the next morning, but were disappointed. They supposed he had 
gone to some of the houses in the vicinity, of which there were several, 
though most of the way from the city there were none. They had 
reached the Sessions neighborhood tho.first night, some nine or ten 
miles from the city. While they were wondering where the Dr. could 
be, or what had become of him, word was brought that a man was 
lying dead in the road back towards town, who, by the description, they 
supposed to be the missing man. Presently, they started back, and on 
reaching the place where he lay, after a rapid walk of several miles, 
found their apprehensions true. Here lay the unfortunate man who 
had the day before started with buoyant hope and fond expectation for 
the golden region. The first night after his departure ended his earth¬ 
ly career. He was now no more. The night had been exceedingly 
cold, even for the season, and somewhat stormy withal. The poor man 
lost, bewildered, and fatigued, had perished, had frozen to death. 

According to the custom of the states, Mr. Lee and his associates 
thought it would be necessary to have a coroner’s inquest held over the 
bodybefore it should be removed, and accordingly sent to the city au¬ 
thorities to inform them respecting what had happened, and request 
them to'take the necessary steps in the case, they in the mean time re¬ 
maining with the corpse. A t length bishop Hendricks, accompanied by 
sevcral^thers, arrived, stating that he was authorized to attend to the 
ease, and gave permission to his friends to bury him, which they accer- 
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dingly did, near the foot of a mountain not far distant from the spot 
where he was found. The bishop inquired whether the Dr. had any 
money or not, and was told by Mr. Lee that he had none. The melan¬ 
choly duty of burial being over, Mr. Lee and the rest of the company 
returned to their team, where they tarried the following night. Seve¬ 
ral other emigrants happening along through the day had fallen into 
their company. 

The next morning they started again on their journey and traveled 
as far as Mr. Haight’s Creek, some 21 miles from the city, where they . 
encamped for the night. Shortly afterwards, Mr. G. D. Grant from 
the city, accompanied by another man, rode up in a buggy, and said he 
was sent out with authority to bring back the team to which the de- 
- ceased belonged. His papers being shown, it was discovered that no 
deceased man’s name was mentioned in them. His papers were there¬ 
fore informal and strictly of no avail. But the company did not wish 
to equivocate and therefore listened to his statements. He wanted the 
whole team, provisions, and men, all to go back to town. But having 
started on a journey eight hundred miles long, with an ox team, and 
having advanced twenty one jnjles already, and there being several of 
them, they felt an unwillingness to return. Mr. Lee proposed to have 
flie business settled there, if possible, so as not to detain them. Accor¬ 
dingly, Mr. Grant consented to arrange it there as administrator of Dr. 
Whitfield’s estate. He had come there as a sheriff or constable to 
bring back the property, and now he assumes the character of adminis¬ 
trator of the unknown man’s estate. 

He took the Dr.’s dentist instruments, of which he had an unusually 
large and valuable assortment, all his wearing apparel, and every thing 
else which belonged exclusively to him, and then insisted on having 
half of every thing of which the Dr. owned a share. Though he had 
paid but a trifle towards the outfit, Mr. Grant insisted on having full 
one half of all they owned together. Mr. Lee proposed to let him have 
one ox, he retaining the other and the wagon, but Mr. G. would not 
consent to it. He wanted the best ox and the wagon also, leaving Mr. 
Lee with only one ox to make his journey to California, and all three of 
the proprietors of the team without any wagon. 

Mr. Lee finally compromised, with Mr. Grant for the ox and half the 
wagon by paying him forty five dollars in cash, and having only $4 23 
of his own, he was obliged to borrow the balance, to be paid in Califor- 
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nia, leaving him without a cent to use in case of emergency on the jour¬ 
ney. Mr. Grant took the only gun they had, which belonged to them 
jointly. After getting every thing which belonged to the Dr.’s estate, 
and some things which did not belong to it, but belonged to Mr. Lee 
individually, Mr. Grant gave a certificate to Mr. Lee certifying that ho 
was administrator. For some cause he did not see fit to write it himself, 
and requested several others to do so before he found one to do it i i- 
nally the gentleman who came with him took pen to write it. On ac¬ 
count of the singular scholarship displayed in it, it is well worthy a 
place in this connection, and reads thus. We give the language and 
spoiling, dccording to the original copy, verbatim et literatim : 

1 & Mar 27 1851 

'H to sertifv that G. D. Grant is administrator on the property of 
Joseph Whitfield and has received in lull of all demands from Mr Lee 
said property forty five in cash other articals of modes. 


G. D. Grant. 


Here is another paper drawn up in an equally scholarlike and busi¬ 
ness manner: 

This is to sertify that William MadcenUre has bant of GD Grant one 
ov and the half of one wagon, the property of Joseph Whitfield which 
the amount 45 Administrator G. D. Grant 


In these two short legal documents no less than six words are spelt 
wrong, some words are omitted, and much is awkwardly expressed. N* 
one who pretends to do public business, should be guilty of such egre- 
gious blunders. 

But what right had the mormon authorities to send an officer to take 
back emigrants who were on their way to California, and subject them , 
to delay, and additional expense, though not guilty of the least crime 
or offence against the laws of Utah territory 1 They had just as muck 
right as the man in the moon, and no more. And what right had they 
to administer on the estate of a California emigrant who happened te 
die on the road thither 1 None at all. They have not the least juris¬ 
diction over such a case. If they are allowed to have jurisdiction over 
the estate of a California emigrant who happens to die on the road near 
the city, they may with equal' propriety claim jurisdiction over his cs, 
late if he happens to die on any other part of'the route. On this pnn- 
» iple they would administer on the estate of all California emigrants 
v ho die on the road between the Missouri river and Sacramento city, 
tTem if their own friends and relatives are along with them; and that, 
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too, even if they should go fey Fort Hall, and not come by Salt Lake, or 
any nearer to it than 150 miles. What arrogant assumption ! And 
yet the mormons adopt the principle which leads to this result when 
carried out. 

And what do they do with the property which they get into their 
possession, and on which they propose to administer 1 Why, verily, 
they put it into the church fund for their own use. The relatives of 
deceased transciont persons are the very last ones to be benefitted by 
the property which they legally inherit. The mormons arein the habit 
of seizing upon the property of those who die, if the property is within 
reach, whether they die in Salt Lake valley or elsewhere. Seldom do 
the heirs receive any share of the property, or any benefit from it. 

In the case already mentioned no inquiry was made as to Dr. Whit¬ 
field’s relations, who they were, or where they lived. Nor did they 
seem to care to know. They had received about $300 of his property, 
and now having got all they could they only wished to enjoy it upmo- 
lested. The facts in the above case are certified to by several person* 
who were eye witnesses.* 

In the year 1S44, the same .year in which Joseph Smith was killed, a 
citizen of Illinois took some beef to Nauvoo for sale. A Mr. Cutler, 
who was then one of the building committee having charge of the great 
mormon temple, then in process of erection in that place, wished to buv 
some of it, offering a gun in payment. The owner of the beef said he 
did not wish to buy it, that he had no use for it. Mr. Cutler asked him 
if he had any gun. He told him he had not. Mr. Cutler, supposing he 
was a mormon, made the following declaration, “ that he could not be 
a mormon without having a gun,” The man then further said, by way 
of objection to buying an article for which he had no use, that he nev¬ 
er loaded or shot a gun in his life, and therefore had no use for it. Mr. 
Cutler, still urging him to buy it, made this statement in further eluci¬ 
dation of the mormon system, as a reason why the man should take the 
gun in payment for beef, viz : “ you cannot have religion without you 
know how to use a gun. - ’ 

A person cannot be a mormon without having a gun, nor can he have 
religion without knowing how to use it. This is new doctrine in mod- 

* Dr. Whitfield’s life had been threatened before he left the city, and. 
some think he was killed by the mormons. The authorities would net 
allow him to bo examined before burial. 
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„ nni1 psnecially among protestants. From the avowal of such 
ern im , of the leadin'* mormons, we should naturally expect 

"frf " lr • aud deposed t. prop.^ 

their religion by the sword as did Mahomet. They exhibited a warli -e 
their lelig y noticeable by the inhabitants then re- 

X X “nMi^rithey „med themselte, i» defiance of the 
state” In Illinois they had the well trained Nauvoo Legion, and now, 

in Salt Lake valley, they have their monthly drills of troops. 

Ul According to the statomen* of Mr. Cutler, a gun is a necessary ap¬ 
pendage to a mormon. A man might own a gun without being a mo - 
Ln but he could not be a mormon without possessing a gun. A pe ¬ 
seta could not embrace the mormon faith without it. It is an essenti 
ingredien. in the character of a mormon that he have a shooting ins ru- 
ment Such a possession aids his faith amazingly . 

Moreover,Jae cannot have religion without knowing how to use a gu . 
The burnin* of powder in fire arms, and the propelling of such missiles 
1 lead So “towards objects animate and inanimate, constitutes n part 

XXX^enVteadebyamormonteaCa^emi^ 

a few months since, illustrates the disposition which mormons often 

manifest towards them. ■ , 

A mormon by the name of West, an Englishman, stood guard at the 
Iordan bridge at night to watch for emigrants. Immediately after he 
Led sentry he said to another mormon that he wished in Ins heart that 
an emigrant had come along while he was on guard, that he might 
have said to him in an insulting and provoking manner, who comes 
there V' and if he had appealed the least saucy he would haie blown 
him through. The other mormon replied that he was a good mormon, 

that this is the true mormon principle. . , ,, 

!t is the true mormon principle to insult the emigrant, and, if they 
return the compliment, to shoot them down. It is the true mormon 
principle to kill the emigrants at pleasure, without trial, judge or juiy, 
whenever their caprice or revenge prompt them to do so^ They tieacl - 
orously come upon them unawares, like an Indian, and barbarously kill 

t! ‘Willard Snow, a justice of the peace in and for Salt Lake city, whilst 
e persons last winter who were arraigned before him. for cer- 
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Irvin** some persons last winter wuu . 

min ofiences, said to them on the trial, “If I had my way, I would eut 
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your damned throats!” Mr. George Grant, deputy sheriff, on the same 
occasion said to the same individuals, “ If I had my way, I would drown 
you in the Jordan river.” One of the persons accused said there was no 
ono present who was able to do it. ’ 

Pretty language this, for a justice of the peace to use to those who 
are arraigned before him for trial according to the principles of justice 
and equity, who is bound by his oath of office to administer impartial 
justice to all without respect of persons, and who is also bound not only 
to keep the peace himself, but to preserve it in others. He not only 
lowered the dignity of his office, but was also guilty of profanity. 

The mormon church adopts the principle of privately dispatching- 
obnoxious persons among the Gentiles. It is an article of their creed 
to put their enemies out of the way whenever they have opportunity to 
do so. These murderous and revengeful sentiments pervade the mor¬ 
mon community, and are often expressed by the people. They were 
often advanced last winter in the hearing of the emigrants. The fol¬ 
lowing is an instance of this kind : 

• Mr. Abijah Bradley, a California emigrant, was inquired of to know 
if ho was among the Missouri troops called out by Gov. Boggs. He re¬ 
plied that he was. He was asked if he had killed any of the mormons. 
He said that he did not know as he had harmed any of them. He was 
here alone with the whole mormon church. They could investigate the 
matter, and if they should find him guilty, they had the power to do 
with him as-they pleased. 

AIz*. Stickney, an aged mormon, living near Brownville, told him that 
no mobocrat who had injured them could pass through that valley alive, 
unless he did it in the night. He said they would have their heads cut 
off, and they would be thrown among the willows.* He also said the 
mormons were murderers and could not be Christians without. He 
quoted scripture to justify murder—“An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth,” &c, Mr. Stickney turned to a brother mormon and asked him 
if it was not so. He replied that it was, that all mobocrats were in 
danger of losing their lives in passing through this valley. 

Here is an open avowal that the mormons are murderers. And they 
are murderers, not from passion, or inclination merely, but from princi- 

* There is a great abundance of willow bushes in the neighborhood 
bordering the Weber'river. 






■y,le. It is an essential point in their creed. They cannot be Christian, 
without. They utterly reject the gospel instruction on this point, which 
forbids such a course, and enjoins the duty of forgivness, praying tor 

our enemies, &e. , , 

The emigrants who spent the past winter in Salt Lake Talley became 
thoroughly convinced that it is a principle of the mormon creed to put 
their enemies out of the way whenever they can get them into their 
power. We have no doubt that Mr. Stickney stated truths which be¬ 
long to the mormon system. The acknowledgments often made by 
ether mormons confirm^the statements of Mr. Stickney. In orma ion 
received from other sources by persons spending considerable time there 
also confirms them. . 

If the mormons are murderers from principle, and cannot be Chris¬ 
tians without being murderers, according to their notions of things, 
then they religiously murder their enemies, and other persons for whom, 
troifl anv cause, they happen to cherish a strong dislike. They are im- 
peled to' do this, by the principles of their religion, and are sustained 
and upheld by those principles. Consequently, they feel that they are 
■Merely discharging their duty whilst engaged in such practices. Ot 
course they feel no compunctions of conscience. A people governed by 
euch principles are a dangerous people. It is high time that the truth 
in relation to their principles and practices was known abroad. 

la order to carry out their system and accomplish their designs, the 
mormons have a class of persons among them set apart for a specific 
purpose and entrusted with a special duty. They are a kind of minuit- 
men appointed to execute any orders which the leaders see fit to give, 
no matter what those orders are. They are a life-guard to protect the 
leaders, and a police to pursue and privately dispatch all persons ob¬ 
noxious to the mormon church. Upon these errands they are often 
i.mt; these varied duties they often perform. 

This class of persons was first organized in Missouri about the year 
18:’»6, under the command of “ Captain Fear Not," alias David Patten. 
The number of which that company consisted is not precisely known, 
but is understood to have been nearly seventy, and to have remained 
-about the same ever since. This class of persons the mormons now 
have in Salt Lake valley in active and efficient service. 

The most daring, adventurous, resolute, and hardened characters, 
J,v .generally selected for this purpose. They are usually called Dan- 







itM. By this name they are known throughout the mormon commu¬ 
nity. Whenever they are called upon by the heads of the church te 
perpetrate some horrible act, such as taking the life of a fellow man bv 
drowning, strangling, shooting, or beheading, they are encouraged and 
comforted in the outrageous act by the leaders, who tell them to go for¬ 
ward and obey the mandates they receive without inquiring whether 
thoir acts will he right or wrong; saying also to them, that the respon¬ 
sibility rests upon those who give the authoritive commands, and not 
upon the Danites who execute those commands. The leaders advocate 
the doctrine that these Danites in such transactions have no more ac¬ 
countability than mere machines; that the leaders, being inspired and 
constantly under divine influence, are infallibly secured against error in 
principle, or obliquity in practice, and can issue no commands not in 
accordance with the will of God. 

These Danites are ever ready to commit the foulest deeds of assassina¬ 
tion and murder, provided they are sent by the heads of the church. It 
matters not whether their victims are guilty or innocent; whether they 
have, or have not, had a trial by legal process. These are matters of 
minor consideration. The most important thing with them is, have 
they been commanded to do this, or that, or the other thing. If so, it 
must he promptly obeyed at all hazards. Says an emigrant, “I have 
eften heard them say that they were bound to do whatever their lead¬ 
ers told them to do. If they should be told to kill any of the members 
cf their own families, they would immediately execute the mandate of 
the leader lot the consequences he what they might.” 

This would be done, not by the requirement of civil law, in executing 
its penalties, but in obedience to the command of a single individual, 
without regard to the right or the wrong of the transaction. What a 
sacrifice of reason, manly independence, and personal responsibility! 
Strange, that any person with the natural endowments of man, can 
■condescend to such servile bondage. 

These Danites are sent not only into all parts of Utah territory to 
perpetrate their foul and fiendish purposes, but also to California and 
elsewhere. A large proportion of them are known to the California 
emigrants,* and their professed object being to murder all persons point- 

' v Among the Danites may be mentioned Porter Rockwell, (who spent 
the last season in California under the assumed name of Brown, and 
kept a tavern on the road between Sacramento and Placerville. about 






. out t0 them fcy the mormon leaders as obnoxious to the mormon 
r„,r. emigrants do no. fool very well MM' 
mi-ht, if they should make their appearance anmng them, so tar ddsre , 
gafd the supremacy of the law as to pay them off in th «rown coim 
certainly would not he safe for such characters to present the tempta 
turn, or make the fearful experiment. 

The following facts illustrate this part of the subject. A mormon 
acknowledged to Mr. N. K. Hammond, a Califom.a th “Z“l,t“a. 
the fall of 1849, the mormons killed an em.grant on the flat west of the 
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his neck, and fastening the other end to the pomel of a saddle ^ 
horse, and riding him rapidly so as to throw him down and drag.him 

upon the ground until he was dead. They then threw him into the 
Jordan river, not to float down stream into Salt Lake, bu with weig 
fastened to him to sink him to the bottom where he eoddnot be ^ 
by other emigrants. Sinking folks in this river is a frequent practic. 

am T°he S ^fe ofarmemigrant, who came into Salt Lake valley last season, 
was visiting in the city a few months ago, at one of her sister s who was 
a mormon. In the course of the conversation she made the remark that 
some of the mobocrats (calling California emigrants in general by tha 
anprobrious epithet) would never get back to the states. Some of tbe e 
California emigrants, having left Salt Lake for California, were pursued 
by a company of mormons on foot. In four or five weeks this company 
returned with a large number of horses, several carriages, and conside¬ 
rable property. The mormon woman advanced the idea that this mor¬ 
mon company had put these emigrants out of the way and had taken : 
their property. 

In the summer of 1849 an emigrant passed through Salt Lake yalley, 
.upped, b, the mormons, to hove been in the Illinois 
Joseph Smith. He was pursued bj three mormons, Mr Scott, the she 
iff. Porter Rockwell, the Banito already mentioned, and one other 
The emigrant saw his pursuers coming after him, aud ran ns o , 
being [aware of their intention. Discovering that he was likely 
overtaken, he turned off from the road to get among willow bushes. 

, thirty - miles distant from the former place.) Jud^“ 
field, Thomas Williams, George Grant, James Cragan, M. Jones, &c. 
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The mormons came up to him, and without trial, judge, or jury, they 
cut off his head. 

This occured about sixteen miles north of the city, and near the road 
running nearest Salt Lake, and commonly called the lower road. The 
place has been seen by many of the emigrants. Several mormons made 
mention of this fact to emigrants during our sojourn among them 
The transaction shows the summary manner in which mormons private¬ 
ly dispatch persons without trial, judge, or jury. 

In the year 1838, in the time of the mormon troubles in Missouri, a 
boy, some fifteen or sixteen years of age, was taken prisoner by the mor¬ 
mons and conveyed to Far West. After detaining him in custody a few 
hours, Captain Fear Not, commander of the Danites, piloted him out a 
short distance and directed him to take a certain by-path, telliDg him 
that if he should take the main road he might be killed by mormons 
with whom he should meet on the way. 

The young man, regarding Captain Fear Not as giving friendly ad¬ 
vice, endeavored to follow his directions. The way was devious and 
somewhat blind. He pursued it as well as he could, escaping, as he 
supposed, from all dangers. He had not pursued his journey very far 
before he discovered a man stationed for the purpose of shooting him 
down. Fortunately, at this point he had deviated somewhat from the 
path he was told to pursue. His course was about one hundred yards 
from ' the sentinel. When he had arrived opposite to him, the sentinel 
drew up his gun to shoot him, the young man starting to run in a zig 
zag manner to avoid the shot. The ball, however, took effect, breaking 
his thigh. He instantly fell to the ground. The sentinel, supposing 
ho had killed him, immediately left the place without going to examine 
his victim. The young man was able to crawl along the ground, 
but it was two or three days before he was found and taken home, 
or got food to eat. 

Report says, that sentinel was Parley P. Pratt, one of the twelve mor 
mon apostles, and the author of the - Voice of Warning.” A few 
weeks ago this gentleman was at San Francisco, attending to mormon 
interests in California. This fact was related by a gentleman of can¬ 
dor and undoubted veracity, who was formerly a mormon. 

The practice which prevails among the mormon people of privately 
dispatching obnoxious persons without trial, judge, or jury, is most re- 
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voltiug and barbarous. That they should way-lay and fall upon them 
unawares, and kill them from caprice, or revenge, without a fair and 
impartial trial, is disgraceful to any civilized people, and much more so 
to a people professing to be Christian. 

Rrigham Young, and many of the mormons, are in the frequent habit 
of using threatning language towards the emigrants. They often talk 
of cutting off people's heads, cutting their throats, and the like. The 
following is an instance of this kind : Willard Snow, while sitting as 
a justice of the'peace last winter in the trial of Mr. John Galvin for 
striking a mormon, said (we use his own language) to him, “If you 
ever lay your hands on another saint I will have your head cutoff before 
you leave the city. I thank God that the time is not far distant, and 1 
shall rejoice when it comes, that I shall have the authority to pass sen¬ 
tence of life and death upon the Gentiles, and I will have their heads 
snatched off like chickens in the door yard.” We understand that Mr. 

has been appointed one of the associate judges of the U. S. District 
Court for Utah territory! 

This suit cost Mr. Galvin over §100. The fine was §50, and the costs 
more than $50. 

Freedom of speech is greatly abridged in Salt Lake valley. Neither 
mormons nor emigrants enjoy, that freedom of speech, which is charac¬ 
teristic of the American people, and guaranteed by the constitution of 
the United States. 

Dr. Parker, one of the California emigrants, last winter had free, 
frank, and candid conversations with a certain mormon respecting mor- 
monisin, discussing the merits and demerits of some of its principles, 
lie was •advised not to talk thus freely with other mormons, because, 
said he, your life would be in danger. 

This shows two things: 1st. That the gag law is enforced in Salt 
Lake valley. '2d. That it is the general impression and belief among 
tho mormon' people themselves, that if a Gentile uses his freedom in the 
use of speech, his life is endangered. 

Freedom of inquiry and manly independence are not tolerated in Malt 
Lake valley. The mormon members have no more liberty of thought 
and action than children. Brigham Young does what little thinking is 
done for the whole. If a mormon member manifests a disposition to 
think for himself, if he i« naturally inclined to freedom of enquiry and 
originality of thought, he is immediately 6ent off on a foreign mission, 
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■where his unman agibleness will be less apparent, and its influence on 
mormonism less deleterious. Orson Pratt, now in England, is said to 
hare been sent abroad for this reason. There is hothing like the char¬ 
acter of American freemen among the mormon members. Those of 
them (more than half their number) who are from the states, have lost 
that distinctive character of the American people since becoming mor¬ 
mons. 

Whilst the mormon people are thus trameled and enslaved, it would 
not naturally be expected that the emigrants would be allowed much 
freedom of speech, if in the power of mormons to prevent it. But Uni¬ 
ted States citizens, who have been accustomed all their lives to think 
for themselves, and speak and write what they think upon all subjects, 
are ill at ease when watched, threatened, and curtailed in the enjoy¬ 
ment of these privileges, as emigrants usually are in Salt Lake valley. 

The mormon authorities, for two successive years, have imposed a tax 
of two per cent, upon the property of emigrants who winter among 
them. This tax is assessed and collected by the same person, and at 
the same time. The tax frequently is not assessed or collected, until 
the emigrants start upon their journey, and if they are found without 
sufficient money to pay their taxes, and are unable to borrow it of their 
fellow emigrants, a portion, or all of their teams, is immediately taken 
from them, and sold at auction to pay the demand. In some instances 
emigrants have been pursued eighty miles for the collection of taxes. 
Often the emigrants are distressed to raise the money to pay them. Not 
unfrequently, they have to sell their little valuables which they brought 
from the states, in order to pay the mormon tax. 

If the emigrants always knew beforehand that they would be requir¬ 
ed to pay such tax, they could better prepare themselves to meet the 
demand, but they are often taken entirely unawares. The property is 
often estimated above its real value, higher than the some property cost, 
and higher than the amount for which it could be sold. 

W hilst the emigrants are thus taxed, they are not allowed the right 
of suffrage, or the privileges of citizens. In respect to privileges they 
arc treated as travelers or transient persons, but in respect to burdens 
they are treated more like settlers. The mormons, in this matter, adopt 
the principle of taxation without representation. This is anti-republi¬ 
can. It is rank despotism. 
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It is said that the leading mormons adopt the iniquitous course which 
they pursue towards others, not only from inclination, hut also from 
policy, for the express purpose of provoking persecution, knowing it is 
impossible to unite and keep their people'together in any other way 
The principles of their religion, without the aid of such an external 
cause as persecution, are not sufficient to unite the different party fac¬ 
tions frequently springing up among them, and especially to prevent 
individual apostacies from the church. 

Any thing which will occupy the attention of the mormon people for 
the time being, unite them in one common cause, and prevent them 
from dwelling, in their thoughts, upon forsaking the standard of tbs 
church, is resorted to from policy. 

It has often been a wonder to many that the mormons could be so 
reckless, wanton, trickish, dishonest and barbarous, from mere inclina¬ 
tion, and pretend to be so sanctimonious at the same time. Tins un¬ 
principled conduct has appeared the more astonishing, bccnuse the 
most of the mormons have been brought up in the midst of civilization, 
with an acquaintance heretofore with the principles of morality, justice, 
and religion. How they could, under such circumstances, sell them¬ 
selves to such abominable iniquities, has appeared most astounding. 
But when it is understood that in addition to the unrestrained force of 
natural inclination, schemey policy is superadded, to induce them to 
trespass upon the rights of their fellow men, so as not only to get un¬ 
lawful gains, but also to irritate, exasperate, and provoke^their neigh¬ 
bors to persecution, we are not so much surprised that the mormon 
t people behave moreHike a l^anditti of robbers t'uin like a band of Chris¬ 
tians. It is shrewd but unworthy policy. This principle accounts for 
their conduct in Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and now at Salt Lake : and it 
will explain -their conduct hereafter wherever they go and wherever 
they stay collectively as a people. The only hope of tlielr abandoning 
such practices, is in their abandoning mormonism, and again comming¬ 
ling with good and wholesome society under the influence of law, moral¬ 
ity,, and the Christian religion. 

The mormons frequently express treasonable sentiments, and commit 
treasonable acts, against the government of the United States. They 
often avow thoir aversion to any connection with the l nitod States, and 
their preference for an independent government. They seldom speak 
of the United States government except in terms of reproach. Their 
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language and attitude are very annoying to patriotic citizens who hap¬ 
pen to be in Salt Lake valley. This language is confined to no partic¬ 
ular class. It pervades the whole mormon community, from their 
leaders down to the private members. The following instances will 
illustrate the subject: 

In 1849 the United States flag was raised on the 4th of July by some 
California emigrants, in a neighborhood about fifteen miles north of the 
city, but was hauled down again the same day by order of the mor¬ 
mons. In 1850, about one hundred £nd sixty emigrants raised the U. 
States flag again in the same neighborhood, determined, at all hazards, 
to maintain it. Some mormons said it must come down; but there being 
about 3000 emigrants in the valley at the time, ready, if necessary, to 
defend it with their lives, the mormons deemed it prudent to allow the 
flag to stand. In the city, also, in 1850, the United States flag was 
raised on a cottonwood tree. Some mormons said it must come down. 
The emigrants told them that they would have to kill them first. The 
mormons did not persist in the demand. 

Brigham Young publicly declared last winter, in a discourse which he 
delivered on Sunday in the Bowery, that he was raising up a people 
who would, ere long, •• carry fire and the sword to the very Capitol efthe 
Umted States /” ' lie often proclaimed from the stand that the mormons 
would *• meet any force sent from the United States, and bid them Godspeed 
witn mus'cet and gi m ape shot! In one of his Sunday discourses, he said he 
was " the law and the order - ’ to the mormon people—that he was elect¬ 
ed governor for life of the State of Deseret, and that no other one could 
or should govern that people; that the laws of fhe Gentiles and the 
laws of God could not go together, and that the United States might 
send whom they pleased as governor, he said he knew the people well 
enough to know that they would not submit to any other governor. 

These are only a few of the treasonable sentiments and statements 
advanced last winter in the hearing of the emigrants by Brigham 
Young himself. He is in the constant habit of using such language, 
especially in the hearing of mormons, as is calculated to alienate them 
from the Lnited States and awaken their hostility to the government. 
Most of the mormon people indulge in the same practice. They repeat 
and sustain the language of Brigham ^i'oung upon this subject. 





CHAPTER VII. 

The most beastly and unblushing system of polygamy prevails in Salt 
Lake valley.* Men have from one to sixty or seventy wives, each. It 
is true, that only a part, as yet, have more than one wife; but they are 
increasing the number as fast as women can be obtained. The num¬ 
ber of women already in the valley is computed to be more than double 
that of the men. 

Among the wives belonging to one man, are frequently found several 
sisters, and often a widow and several of her daughters. The following 
facts illustrate the system : 

Mr. Dana, a justice of the peace at Ogden, has two wives. Mr. Gra¬ 
ham, living at Brownsville, has three. Among them is a mother and 
her daughter. Capt. Brown, of Brownsville, has four wives. Among 
them is a mother and two daughters by the name of Abbott. Mr. 
Holmes, living about twenty two miles north of the city, has two wives. 
E. Richardson has three wives. Josiah Canfield has two sisters for 

* The first attempt to introduce polygamy among the mormons, was 
made at Kirtland, Ohio, by Joseph Smith. He pretended to have receiv¬ 
ed a revelation, about the year 1837, authorizing it. He began, him¬ 
self, to practise it, but was opposed by the church. His wife found the 
revelation among his papers and destroyed it. This was the only writ¬ 
ten copy extant. This attempt to introduce polygamy caused a quarrel 
and separation between him and Oliver Cowdcry, his amanuensis in 
writing the Book of Mormon. 

Polygamy was practised at Nauvoo, to considerable extent, before 
Joseph Smith’s death, in 1844. Previous to that event, Brigham Young 
delivered over to Joseph Smith all his wives except one. Not long after. 
Smith had a revelation that Young should be his successor as head of 
the mormon church. 
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wives. Willard Snow has two wives. A Mr. Stewart has three wives, 
a mother and daughter being among them. Mr. Turpin, near the old 
fort, has three wives, among them a mother and her daughter. Mr. 
Seott, living some five miles south of the city, has three wives. Mr. 
Gardner, a little further south, and the owner of a grist and saw mill, 
has four wives. 

The leaders generally have a greater number, varying from half a 
dozen to thirty wives each. They also have sisters, mothers, and 
daughters, among their wives.' In some instances they have their own 
nieces for wives. We are informed that Dr. Willard Richards, one of 
the twelve mormon apostles, lost one of his wives last winter who was 
his niece. It is also said that he has one of his own sisters for a wife. 
Heber C. Kimball has more wives than any other one except Brigham 
Young, who says he does not know how many he has, but is generally 
reputed, in the mormon community, to have sixty or seventy. 

The cases we have mentioned, bear a small proportion to the whole 
number existing in the valley. Polygamy is extensively practised, and 
strenuously advocated and encouraged. Various arguments are used 
by the leaders in favor of the practice, such as the following : 1. It is 
scriptural. Many of the old testament saints and ancient patriarchs 
were permitted to have concubines. 2. The greater the number of the 
wives and children which a man has, the more glory will he have in the 
future world. The more numerous his family or tribe, the more hon¬ 
ored will he and they be in the world to come.* 

The mormons use every stratagem to increase the number of women 
in the valley. They are diligent to induce as many as possible to come 

* The mormons are divided into twelve tribes, headed by the twelve 
mormon apostles.. Not being of the same kindred, but of different na¬ 
tions, they have instituted a ceremony which they call “ sealing, - ’ for 
the purpose of uniting individuals to families, families to tribes, and all 
the tribes to Joseph Smith, the head of the latter day saints. By this 
process a relationship is established among them which unites them in 
one common brotherhood. 

The mormon members are sometimes told by the leaders that they 
belong to some one of the twelve tribes of Israel, and are their literal 
descendents. Do not the mormons know that they, in common with the 
people of the United States and Europe, are the descendents of Japheth, 
and not of Shem 1 

The mormons also hold that heaven is to be on earth, and all the so¬ 
cial relations of life, conjugal, parental, filial, and fraternal, will exist 
then the same as now. 
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there, and to retain them after their arrival. Efforts are sometimes 
made to seduce emigrants' wives, and prevent their accompanying their 
husbands to California or elsewhere. They do not hesitate to separate 
husband and wife, if thev can retain the wife among them, and induce 
her to become the wife of a mormon. Instances of this kind occurcd 
during the past winter and spring. 

Among the children in the same family you will find brothers and 
sisters who are at the same time cousins, uncles and nephews, aunts 
and nieces, &o. &c„ having all sorts of kindred relations, and sustaining 
several of these relations at the same time. Such people ought certain¬ 
ly to he very affectionate, sustaining so many close, endearing, and in¬ 
termingled relations. The families are wonderfully commingled in 
their relationships. It would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to trace 
their genealogies. We understand it is the intention of some of the 
patriarchs, who have the most numerous progenies, not to allow any of 
their children to marry out of their own families. Consequently, half 
brothers and half sisters will be required to marry each other: This is 
said to he the intention of Brigham Young. 

A mormon told an emigrant, in the summer of 1850, that Heber C. 
Kimball, one of the twelve mormon apostles, and one of Brigham 
Young's Counselors, had eighteen children so young that not-one of 
them could walk alone. Probably the oldest were not over two years of 
«ge. Brigham Young remarked to a mormon woman, in the spring of 
1850, that he had fourteen boys under seven years of age. A mormon 
woman told an emigrant last winter, that Brigham Young l'ffcst year 
had nine children, five by his own wives, and four by the wives of Joseph 
Smith, who are living with him* It is also stated on good authority, 
that he had nine children born in a single day, last March. 

This system of polygamy makes many of the females very unhappy- 
makes them wretched in the extreme. The jealousies, heart-burnings, 
distrusts, strifes, contentions, and quarrelings, which exist among them, 
are notorious throughout the valley. The secret miseries, many of 
them endure are untold. Sometimes they are shamefully neglected by 
their husbands. Especially is this the case with first wives, after other 
wives, younger and more beautiful are taken into the household. Those 

* The avowed object of this abominable and scandalous arrangement, 
is to increase the tribe of Joseph, so that it may not be less honorable 
in the heavenly state than the other tribes, lor lack of numbers- 
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wives who can make themselves most attractive and agreeable to their 
f common husband, usually receive the greatest share of his attentions. 
He cares so little about them, and feels so little respect for them, that 
they are obliged to resort to various stratagems, to secure any share of 
that esteem to which wives aie entitled from their husbands. 

In short, the mormon women are degraded and subjected by the sys¬ 
tem to a state of mental and physical slavery more abject and perfect 
than attaches to the inmates of a Turkish harem. 

The uncomfortable, and even painful, situation of many of the emi¬ 
grants in Salt Lake valley during the latter part of the winter and 
spring, is graphically set forth in the following communication which 
appeared in the Sacramento Union of June 28, 1851. It was written by 
a gentleman who wintered at Salt Lake, and came to California tho 
past spring in company with the rest'of the emigrants : 

The- Mormons :— Messrs. Ed.tors. —It seems that these people, in the 
fancied security of tlieir mountain! stronghold, or from some other cause, 
are beginning to give a pretty loose rein to their inclinations, and seem 
disposed to carry out publiciy that line of conduct which they have 
# heretofore been able to practise only by steaiih and in secret, and which 
has caused their expulsion from every place where they have ever tried 
to get a foothold. 

When the emigrants came through their place last summer, they 
seemed to deal fairly by them, and in some instances, even showed 
kindness to persons in distress ; and as the season advanced, they held 
out every encouragement to emigrants to remain amongst them during 
•the winter. By this means,>'onie s?ix or eight hundred were induced to 
Winter -there; but no sooner had cold weather set in, and cut off every 
avenue of escape, than they began to show the cloven foot. Early in 
the winter, the mormons were counseled to sell provisions to the Gen¬ 
tiles," (as all dissenters are called.) only at the most exorbitant nrices ■ 
and as the winter advanced, they managed to get in debt to the emi¬ 
grants. and then utterly refused to pay them : and those who ventured 
w sue them in their own courts, invariably came off losers. The emi¬ 
grants complained of this treatment, and’the mormohs bore down tho 
harder. 

The liberty of speech was abridged—respectable men were arrested 
and mulcted in heavy fines, for cxpre>s ; ng opinions and making remarks 
which were deemed disrespectful to the church. Private letters were 
intercepted and opened, and those who had spoken unfavorably of tho 
morals of tne community, were, boldly threatened with assassination. 

Such a course on the part of the mormons, of course aroused the feel¬ 
ings of the emigrants. They held meetings to consult upon tin ir situa¬ 
tion, and to deckle upon the best mode of redress. This, in turn, in- 
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censed the !I Saints' 1 more than ever. They publicly discussed the pro¬ 
priety of driving the “ Gentiles'’ from the valley. The emigrants claim- 9 
ed the rights of American citizens, on American soil. Brigham Young 
declared that “Godhad made him Governor, and that while he lived, 
he should govern:' That he was “ the law and the order,” and that;’ if 
anv man stuck himself up above him, he would bring him down —by the 
eternal Gods." That he “ was not afraid of Mr. Justice, nor Unde Sam. 
nor all Hell and that “ if he heard another Gentile curse or abuse the 
Saints, he would cut his d - d throat /” 

The sale of ammunition to the emigrants was prohibited, and a com* 
plete system of espionage and secret police was kept up ; and every re¬ 
mark. and every move, however slight, was instantly reported at head¬ 
quarters. . 

All persons who had participated in the Missouri or Illinois difficul¬ 
ties, whether under orders from the Governor or otherwise, were order¬ 
ed to leave the valley forthwith, on pain of death. 

Judge McCabe, of Michigan, was fired at. in the streets, and only 
saved his life by secreting himself at a distance from the city. 

Dr. Vaughn, of Desmoines, Iowa, was murdered with impunity by a 
man in high standing in the church. 

Several families, intimidated by these things, packed up their effects 
and moved out of the settlements, and camped on Box Elder Creek, sixty 
five miles north of the city : hut even here they were not allowed to 
remain in peace. The avarice of these people was not yet satisfied. A 
company of militia was called out and marched up to the encampment, 
and a heavy tax or contribution was levied upon what property they 
had remaining. This tax was assessed and collected at the same time, 
and without previous notice ; and if not paid instantly, the property 
was attached, costs and mileage were charged for every man of the 
troops, and the property was confiscated. 

In tiiisway, several men were robbed of their teams, and but for the 
generous aid of their more fortunate neighbors, they would have been 
utterlv unable to get away. 

But” with the exception of those who lost their lives, probably no one 
suffered more at the hands of those people than Mr. G. L. Turner, who 
lias just opened Robs’ Exchange on J street. It seems that this gentle- 1 

man, yielding to inducements held out by the mormons, embarked in 1 

business in the valley, and contracted with Brigham Young to furnish 
timber and other materials for the public works, to the amount of some 
twenty thousand dollars, which materials were to be furnished prior to 
the first day of May, 1851, until which time he (Mr. Turner) was to 
have exclusive control of a certain canon, in consideration of opening 
roads, &c. Young further agreed to pay for this timber as it was de¬ 
livered, or at least as soon after as the arrears should amount to a hun¬ 
dred dollars. To this contract, Brigham Young, in behalf of the church, 
bound himself by a written obligation. Mr. Turner then went t* 
work, and opened road3 at an expense of over five hundred dollars- - 
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purchased teams, hired hands, and prosecuted the work to the amoun t 
ot “early §o000, when his cash receipts -amounted to less than §500 
and the mormons haying suspended payments to all the emigrants, h- 
deemed it advisable to discontinue operations until the arrears were 
settled But no sooner did these “ Saints” see that there was a proba¬ 
bility of their getting no more out of him in that way, than they sent 
out an armed posse, who seized his teams, and in fact every tiling they 
could lay their hands on, and without giving him a hearing, or even a 
notice, they confiscated it all, claiming a violation of the contract by 
\lr 1 urner ; and this, when it was notorious that they were deeply in 
his debt, and that the mormons had been ordered to pay out no more 
money to emigrants Mr. Turner remonstrated and protested, and 
threatened them with a suit for the recovery of this money, and the 
*esult was, he was obliged to make his es«ape the best way he could 
and conceal himself m the mountains to save his life. The emigrants 
of course sympathised with him ; and the excitement became intense 
Armed parties were despatched in every direction, with orders to kill 
him wherever he was found. Persons who were suspected of knowing 
his place of concealment, were arrested and placed in chains, and their 
property aftervvards confiscated to pay the expenses of their imprison- 
ment. But all this proving of no avail, and not satisfied with all his 

fSmwV U l h rt.* Capital i : ^invested, the y seize d his household 
furniture, his clothing, and finally followed Mrs. Turner, who had been 
confined to her room all winter, by sickness, and robbed her of her 
1 ;°“ wearing apparel even her nightclothes, her bonnetand veil ; 
refusing to leave her even a cloak or a change of dress. 

When the emigrants had reached Carson Valley last spring, on the 
east side of the Nevada mountains, and confered with each other in re¬ 
lation to the state of things at Salt Lake, they felt constrained to make 
the declaration of their views and feelings contained in the following 
resolutions. Those who signed them were from no particular state, or 
section of the United States. They were from, at least, one half the 
states of the Union, and from various places in those states. Many of 
them were persons of standing and influence in the places from which 
they came. They had very little intercourse with each other whilst at 
Salt Lake, most of them being entire strangers to each other until a Per 
they left the mormon settlements. But they generally had about the 
same experience whilst there, and expressed about the same opinions ' 
respecting matters among the mormons. 

Out of the 450 emigrants who came from Salt Lake to California the 
past spring, 32o were men, the rest were women and children. Over 
-00 of these signed the resolutions. The most of the others would un¬ 
doubtedly have done the same, had the resolutions been presented to 
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them for signatures. But they had become so scattered that they could 
not be seen without great inconvenience, and therefore had no opportu¬ 
nity to sign them. Nineteen out of every twenty of those to whom they 
were presented, signed them unhesitatingly, as expressive of their sen¬ 
timents upon the topics mentioned in them. 

After the resolutions were drawn up, and more than 100 signatures 
obtained, it was judged necessary, and a matter of duty, as United States 
citizens, to draw up and sign a Memorial to Congress, setting forth, in 
a candid and truthful manner, our grievances at Salt Lake. This will 
account for some repetitions in the two documents. By the time the 
Memorial was drawn up. the emigrants had become still more scattered. 
Yet over one hundred of those who signed the resolutions were present¬ 
ed with the memorial, which they also signed with equal readiness. 
Could those papers be presented to the 325 men who came from Salt 
Lake to California! the past spring, it is confidently believed 300 of them 
would cheerfully sign them. Those who feel any hesitancy in doing so, 
are generally such as either have friends there, or unfinished business to 
transact with the mormons. These papers are as follows: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, on our journey to 
California, having been obliged, by different circumstances, to tarry 
in Salt Lake valley through the past winter, feel constrained by a 
sense of duty to ourselves, and our country, to make this public dec¬ 
laration of our views and opinions in the following resolutions: 
Resolved , 1. That labor, in Salt Lake valley, does not bear a just pro¬ 
portion to either merchandise or produce, and is therefore oppressive to 
California emigrants who, in staying there only for the winter, are 
generally compeled to labor for hire on account of the shortness of their 
stay, instead of embarking in enterprises of their own. 

Resolved , 2. That many of the emigrants were further oppressed du¬ 
ring the past winter, in their sojourn there, by not being paid even the 
nominal value of their labor in either cash or its equivalent, money be¬ 
ing wfthheld from the emigrant by counsel of the leaders, especially in 
the latter part of the winter and spring. 

Resolved, 3. That the California emigrants have not a fair chance to 
obtain justice by legal process when their opponent is a mormon. Tri¬ 
als, in such cases, are often nothing hut a mere farce, and justice a 
mockery. 
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Resolved 4. That liberty of speech is greatly abridged in Salt Lake 
ralley, by being frowned down by public sentiment, and by various 
efforts to produce intimidation. The full freedom belonging to citizen* 
of the United States is not there enjoyed. The gag-law of arbitrary, 
monarchical governments, is virtually enforced, to all intents and pur 
poses. 

Resolved , 5. That the summary manner in which persons are some¬ 
times privately dispatched and put out of the way, without trial, judge, 
or jury, if they happen to be obnoxious to the mormon church, is ab¬ 
horrent to humanity, recreant of justice, and unworthy of a civilized 
and Christian people. 

Resolved , G. That the system of having a class of persons called 
“ Danites," appointed for the express purpose of pursuing obnoxioui 
individuals, not only throughout their own dominions, but to, other 
countries, in order to privately dispatch them, is murderous, and is 
imitation of the savage who, with relentless hate, pursues his victim to 
death. 

Resolved , 7. That we detest and abhor the system of polygamy prac¬ 
tised in Salt Lake valley, especially by the leading mormons, having; 
from two to thirty wives each, often several of them sisters, and often 
a mother and her own daughter being among the number, as being 
beastly, unnatural, illegal, subversive of good morals, and ruinous to 
domestic peace and happiness. 

Resolved. 8. That the treasonable sentiments which the mormon peo¬ 
ple generally entertain and frequently express, against the government 
of the United States, are obnoxious to patriotic citizens, and deservo 
governmental rebuke. 

Resolved, 9. That the practice of taxing California emigrants who arc 
so unfortunate as to be detained in Salt Lake valley through the winter, 
without recognizing them as citizens of Utah territory, or allowing 
them the privilege ot voting, is arbitrary, illegal, and unjust; especial!; 
when said tax is so high as two per cent, upon the nominal value of 
their property. * 

Resolved, 10. That while many of the mormons, as individuals, are 
social, neighborly and obliging, the policy of mormonism as a system, 
is oppressive, unjust, and unworthy of confidence. 

Resolved, 10. That it is impolitic for United States citizens, in making 
their journey from the states to California, to go through Salt Luke 
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valley, on account of increased distance, or to depend on purchasing 
supplies, or making exchanges of property there, on account of extor¬ 
tionary prices, unless competed by stem necessity so to do. 

To the Honorable , the Congress of the United States : 

Whereas there are frequent instances, in which California emigrants, 
in passing from the states to California by way of Salt Lake, are, by the 
mormons, without trial, judge, or jury, privately dispatched and put 
out of the way by shooting, strangling, beheading, drowning, &c., if 
they are supposed to have either taken any part against them hereto¬ 
fore, or to be unfriendly to them at the present time, and likely hereaf¬ 
ter to say or do any thing against them— 

And whereas if any of their own members become dissatisfied with 
mormonism, and undertake to leave them, they are pursued, hunted 
down, and killed in various cruel and barbarous ways— 

And whereas the mormon authorities have, for two successive years, 
levied the enormous tax of two per cent, upon the property of Califor¬ 
nia emigrants who have been so unfortunate as to be thrown into the 
mormon community to spend the winter, though not recogized as citi¬ 
zens, nor allowed the right of suffrage, at the same time often rating 
their property above its real value— 

And whereas it is nearly impossible for emigrants to obtain justice by 
legal process in the mormon courts, when their opponent is a mormon, 
it being studiously the mormon policy to show favor to their brethren, 
according to their own acknowledgments sometimes made by the more 
candid among them— 

And whereas the mormon people, from Brigham Young, their leader, 
down to the private members of the church, are in the frequent habit 
of openly and boldly expressing treasonable sentiments against the 
government of the United States— 

And whereas there is good reason to believe that the letters of emi¬ 
grants. deposited in the post office at Salt Lake, to be sent in the Uni¬ 
ted States mail to their friends in the states, are generally opened and 
examined by the mormons before the mail leaves, and many of them 
totally destroyed, and consequently never sent— 

Therefore, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, having spent 
the past winter in Salt Lake valley, and being personally acquainted 
with the fact* whereof we affirm, respectfully remonstrate against such 
proceedings on the part of the mormons, and ask Congress to take cog- 







nizance of the same, and protect United States citizens, and secure to 
them their lawful and inalienable rights of life, liberty, and freedom of 
speech, guaranteed to them by the Constitution of the United States. 

And further, we respectfully petition Congress to abolish the present 
territorial government of Utah, and establish a military government in 
its stead, sustained by a strong garrison. 

California, June, 1851. 


•Samuel Love, Thomas I. Bradly, 
Ansel Rider, H. A. Judson, 

R. F. Carter, B. W. Beynolds, 

.1. Harrington, Ja's. L. Reynolds, 
G. L. Turner, A. D. Biddleeom, 
Ales. Baily, Cha’s. Hammond, 
•L H. Krause, Geo. W. Shaver, 
Bryant, I, W. Edmundson, 
J. W. Rickman, 
Win. 11. Wilder, 

L. Bartholomew, 
Lewis Nulumer, 
Dr. Phillips, 


Henry L. Burgin, 
C. W. Johnson, 
William Calahan, 
George Williams, 
Peter Logan, 

E. Fielding, 
Thomas Carter, 

S. Hammond, 

B. M. Mathews, 
Wm. Raglin, 

E. M. Hooper, 
John Emet, 
Nelson Slater, 

Ira Hopkins, 

Peter lessens, 

_ - Quincy Pasko, 

John C. Leo, A. Hendrickson, Sr. R. II. Robison, 

Usher, Hiram Hayward, William Norie, 

William McIntyre, II. Rickenburg, 

William Mounds, William Doyle, 

Chester G. Stamps, J. P. Bruce, 


■la's. Bryant. 
Aaron Vise, 
S. Garrison, 
M. Grifiu, 
W. Laftiin, 


F. A. Rowe, Gustavus File, 

1 Poague, Tho's. B. Hawley, 
John Ly®n, James Madden, 


Leo Dolan, 
A. Dolan, 
11 . Hargis, 
E. Janney, 
E. Mead, 
M. Rice, 


Benj. Coralles, " Asa C. Call, 

J. E. Gilbert, 

Thomas Higgins, 

-..Parsons, William Walker, 

K Purdy, S. K. Robison, _„__ 

Hays, William Chapman, It. B. Woodard, 
A. Bradley, A. W. Dinwiddie, Jesse Rickman, 


E. A. Tenel, 
John O. Smith, 
James Mason, 

I. T. Abbott, 
Stutson Ralph, 
Wm. Gerborc, 

J. S. Bennett, 
James Mathews, 
John M. Gimsey, 
J. A. Gimsey, 
Israel Pattison, 

G. W. Elderkin, 
John H. Work. 

H. B. Buchanan, 
Joseph Brown, 

C. B. Ilungerford, 
William Carter, 

E. Holverson. 

I 1 '. Tliornbrock, 
Jonathan Janney, 
P. J. Fiskc, 

John Freeman, 


.(.Johnson, Peter Hartman, Joseph Adams. 


John Hendrickson, R. W. Savage. 
James McCormick, John Campbell, 
Charles I. Bliss, Patrick Smith. 
John Hendrickson, John McCaragher. 
” u ’ A. E. Purcell 

Alexander Baily, 


* Only about half the names subscribed to these papers are here in¬ 
serted. Ihe original papers, with all the signatures attached, were 
entrusted, in the month of June, to a gentleman residing in Sacramen¬ 
to City, for the purpose of getting them published in the “ Times and 
lyanscript. ’ For some reason they never appeared. By mere accident 
we happened to have a copy of the papers and so many'of the names as 
are given above. 1 his will explain, to those vrhoso names are omitted. 






CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing papers present a candid expression of the opinions en¬ 
tertained by the emigrants generally. These views are. strongly, expres¬ 
sed, but without the least intentional exageration. We firmly believe tbit 
facts and the truth demand such a representation. We wish the sub¬ 
ject candidly and thoroughly investigated. If it can in truth be shown 
that the principles, the policy, and the practices of the mormon people, 
as developed and enforced by the leaders, are not as had as represented, 
we should be glad of it. But we believe we have' given a fair repre¬ 
sentation of the legitimate Fruits of Mormonism, as exhibited in Salt 
Lake valley. 

The emigrants arc indignant at the treatment they received from the 
mormons the past winter and spring, and feel in duty hound to protest 
against such conduct towards United States citizens while passing 
through Utah territory. That their situation should be made uncom¬ 
fortable, and almost intolerable, by abridging their rights of speech, fcy 
examining and destroying their letters deposited in the IT. S. mail to b» 
sent to their friends in the states unlawfully taxing their property, 
threatning their lives, &c. &c., whilst the emigrants were peaceable,& 
quiet, and law-abiding, was wanton and most iniquitous on the part of" 
the mormons. It was a violation alike of the laws of hospitality and 
humanity. 

We appeal to our friends in the states,, to all United States citizens, 
and to Congress. We ask our government to protect its citizens id th# 
exercise and enjoyment of their just rights and privieges in Utah ter¬ 
ritory, against arbitrary and injurious encroachment. 





































